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Motes of Recent Exposition. 


In the opening chapter of Principal H. Wheeler 
Rosinson’s recent volume on The Christian Ex- 
perience of the Holy Spirit (reviewed in another 
column) there is a useful analysis of the character- 
istic features of Christian experience, which is the 
result of the fellowship of God and man through 
Christ. If that fellowship is ever to become 
universal, then we should expect that Christian 
experience should reveal itself as possessed of 
catholicity, in the sense of being intimately related 
to human experience in general. 


The first postulate of Christian experience seems 
to be the worth of human personality. ‘ This 
gives a cosmic setting to the humblest life ; what 
more can be said of man’s importance than that 
there is joy in the présence of the angels of God 
over one sinner that repenteth?’ The idea of 
the value of personal life is emphasized in Greek 
thought, and is sometimes represented as the parti- 
cular contribution of Greece to the historical pre- 


paration for Christianity, but none the less Dr. 


Ropinson is right in insisting that in the Old 
Testament also man’s dignity is normally asserted. 
In fact, the Old Testament gives to man a meaning 


in the universal scheme of things which we shall 


hardly find elsewhere. It is enough to cite in this 
connexion the prophetic consciousness. 


The second characteristic of Christian experience 
is its central ethical principle, which Dr. RoBinson 
names ‘the spirit of the Cross.’ In agape, a new 
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name for what is essentially~. new thing, the Spirit 
of the Cross is reproduced. The early Christians 
were conscious of this, and even to-day to be a 
‘Christian ’ is to display those qualities of charity, 
mercy, and forgiveness which are supremely exem- 
plified in the Passion of Jesus. And the example 
of Jesus provided an interpretation and manifesta- 
tion of the nature of God. The Spirit of the Cross 
received, in other words, a ‘ theological apotheosis,’ 
so that from the beginning Christians could say, 
“We love, because He first loved us.’ 


The third characteristic of Christian experience 
is deliverance or ‘salvation’ by grace—deliver- 
ance from adversity, moral evil, and death, ‘ the 
three great and deep shadows that fall across the 
human pathway.’ In Buddhism deliverance is 
by escape from the illusion of personality, in 
Hinduism through union with the supreme Brah- 
man, in Islam through submission to the will of 
Allah, but in Christianity it comes from the nature 
of God as revealed by the prophets of Israel and 
in the Person and Work of Jesus Christ. In all 
theories of atonement there is a common appeal to 
the grace of the Divine nature ; and in both Pro- 
testantism and Roman Catholicism, different as 
are their conceptions of the mediatorial function 
of the Church, there is a vital discovery of the 
Divine nature as gracious. 


The fourth characteristic of Christian experience 
is dependence on the Holy Spirit, by which name 
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is indicated the new factor in Christianity, the whole 
activity of the Divine as mediated to the believer 
through Christ—‘through Christ we have our 
access in one Spirit unto the Father.’ It is not 
that the operation of the Divine spiritual energy 
is limited by man’s consciousness of it, but as a 
matter of experience it is immeasurably enhanced 
when psychologically or sacramentally mediated 
through Jesus Christ. ‘In some form or other, 
this dependence on the Holy Spirit is an essential 
mark of any experience that deserves to be called 
Christian.’ 

Lastly, the fifth characteristic of Christian ex- 
perience is the corporate realization of the Kingdom 
of God. The emphasis in the phrase ‘ Christian 
society’ may be on the adjective ‘ Christian’ or 
on the noun ‘society,’ but it is more important to 
recognize that the foundations of the Christian 
Church go back beyond the New Testament or 
even the Old, being grounded in human nature 
itself, to which the social aspects of personality 
belong as really as the individual aspects. While 
there is thus nothing characteristic in the existence 
of the Christian Church, perhaps its most char- 
acteristic feature is its reconciliation of the in- 
dividual and social aspects of life, or at least in its 
ideal of their reconciliation. 


The record of a spiritual evolution is always of 
interest and value, especially if it be the outcome of 
prolonged and strenuous thinking, and if it amounts 
in the final issue to ‘a mental rebirth.’ Such is the 
record embodied in The Psychology of Socialism, 
by Dr. Henry De Man (Allen & Unwin ; 16s. net), 
which has been translated from the German by 
Eden and Cedar Paul. Dr. De Man, by birth an 
‘intellectual,’ joined the ranks of the socialists in 
his native city of Amsterdam as long ago as 1871, 
and he has devoted his life to the cause. A study 
of the new psychology and, still more, his experi- 
ence of three years in the trenches led to profound 
changes in his thought. While still a believer in 
socialism, he has outgrown Marxism, and he gives 
his reasons. His book is far more than a personal 
record. It is one of the most profound and search- 
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ing criticisms of Marxism that has yet been pub- 
lished. It reveals in the writer an extraordinary 
knowledge at first hand of socialist movements 
in Europe and America, and a wonderful insight 
into the mind of the so-called proletariat (hateful 
word). In this last respect it is a valuable con- 
tribution to psychology. 


The War made Dr. De MAN a pacifist. ‘My 
personal experience of the war has produced a 
conviction that I must henceforth abstain from 
any sort of action which will involve me in war- 
making or in the preparation for war ; and must 
repudiate the claim of any state or other collec- 
tivity that it has the right to dispose of my life— 
or, through me, of the life of another. . . . A good 
end, the suppression of war, cannot be achieved 
by the use of bad means, participation in war. The 
reason is that warfare sets at work motives which 
are the driving force of war, and which survive 
war. It is equally impossible to establish hberty 
by despotism, to install democracy by dictator- 
ship, and to end the reign of force by the use of 
force,’ All this the writer is clear-sighted and 
logical enough to apply to the class-war. ‘If my 
inference from my war experience has been that all 
war is an evil, it is because I can no longer believe 
in the possibility of attaining a good end by these 
evil means. Well now, force in the service of a 
revolution would not act in any different way 
from force in the service of a war. It would lead 
away from the goal we wish to reach.’ 


The criticism of Karl Marx is weighty. Full 
appreciation is shown of the greatness of the man 
and of his work. ‘ Marx was the first to combine 
into a closely reasoned system the outlook of 
political economy and the outlook of historical 
evolution ; and he thus effected for the social 
sciences a step forward analogous to that which 
Darwin effected for the biological sciences.’ But 
Marxism is now seen to be a product of the material- 
istic rationalism of the nineteenth century, an age 
when ‘exact science, with whose aid technique 
was producing such stupendous material values, 
was supposed to provide the standard by which 
all values were to be measured.’ ‘The twentieth 
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century way of thinking, and, above all, the thought 
of the post-war epoch, has a very different stamp. 
What Spengler termed “ the century of psychology ” 
no longer believes that human knowledge can be 
subsumed in logical thought. We are seeking for a 
conception of the world which, instead of being 
based upon the indirect experience of the conceptual 
universe, shall derive from the direct experience 
of the real universe of feeling and will.’ Marx 
regarded man as nothing but an economic unit 
whose reaction to his environment was absolutely 
determined. The new psychology has shown the 
hopeless inadequacy of this. Reason has not been 
set aside, but has been given its due place in the 
hierarchy of human nature. 


Man is not governed simply by economic forces, 
or by considerations of self-interest, or by any 
conscious reasonings, but by impulses far more 
profound. ‘The men of the nineteenth century, 
unwilling to hear a word about the possible limits 
of scientific knowledge, did a great deal to shake the 
faith of the twentieth century in scientific know- 
ledge. They were far too inclined to find salvation 
in technical progress and in the increase of know- 
ledge which subserved this progress—as if these 
things alone would suffice to give us more under- 
standing, more wisdom, and more happiness. 
Whether they went to church or not they no longer 
had any religion, no longer had any kind of faith 
which could say to them, “ You ought.” They 
tried to replace their lost faith by science; to 
make of science, instead of a servant, a master. 
This idolatry transformed men into the barbarians 
who revealed themselves in the world-war. There 
is only one science which can claim to guide us on 
the path of duty. It is the science of good and 
evil, in a word, conscience.’ Even the Freudian 
psychoanalysis, dissecting the soul with cruel 
delight in every new discovery of animal instincts, 
comes at last upon a mysterious force which can 
neither be decomposed nor derived from any other 
force, to which Freud himself gives the name of 
‘the censor.’ ‘Is it not touching, is it not sub- 
lime, that when we delve deeply enough into the 
human mind, even if we are only on the look-out 
for traces of man’s animal heritage, we should 
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always find these elements of the divine? In truth 
we did not need to wait for psychoanalysis to 
disclose the power of the faith in good and evil. 
But how brilliant a confirmation it is of the in- 
tuitive knowledge of former days ; and at the same 
time how precious a testimony to the profundity 
of the psychoanalytic method, that psycho- 
analysis, after all, finds itself unable to say what 
Lalande once said of God, ‘“‘ I have no need of this 
hypothesis !”—but must say, on the contrary, 
“There is nothing more real in man than the divine 
power of the moral law.” ’ 


And so Dr. De MaN reaches a socialism which is 
not merely an economic policy but a moral ideal. 
‘ The highest aim of scientific socialism is to become 
a social science in the service of the social con- 
science.’ ‘I no longer believe in the revolution 
as a sort of Last Judgment. But I believe all 
the more firmly in a revolution which will change 
ourselves. . . . I insist upon the need for a re- 
novation of social conviction by means of the moral 
and religious consciousness. . . . I fancy that the 
day is not far distant when even opportunists will 
discover that they are throwing away their best 
trump when they fail to take into account the 
masses’ need for faith.’ How soon this fundamental 
need will reassert itself with vigour, the writer 
cannot tell, but he feels the outlook to be hopeful. 
‘Will a new spirit descend on mankind, as has 
happened from time to time in the course of history ? 
This is a secret of the future, whose veil we are 
unable to lift. ... For my own part, I firmly 
believe that there will soon be a swing of the 
pendulum, and that the masses will return from 
the materialistic cynicism which now prevails 
to the religious fervour which animated socialism 
in its early days.’ 


Professor PEAKE has rendered many valuable 
services to the Christian Church. No man in 
Britain has done more than he to popularize the 
scientific study of the Bible. He has toiled with 
almost incredible industry to bring the message of 
the Bible, as interpreted by sane and reverent 
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criticism, home to the mind and conscience of 
to-day. Both by the books he has written, and 
by the literary enterprises he has either initiated 
or controlled, he has done much to inform and 
influence public opinion on things Biblical and 
theological. 

But there is another side to Dr. PEAKE. He is 
anything but a recluse, confined to his study or 
his professorial chair ; he is as practical as he is 
scholarly, and he has long been recognized as a 
man whose counsel in matters affecting the life 
of the Church is as well worth seeking as it has 
long been acknowledged to be in the department 
of Biblical literature and criticism. One proof of 
this is that, in the joint negotiations which were 
the sequel of the now famous Lambeth Appeal, 
he was one of those appointed by the committee 
of the Federal Council of the Evangelical Free 
Churches to represent those Churches in their 
discussions with representatives of the Church of 
England in the joint sub-committee. Another 
and almost more convincing proof is his election 
this year to the Presidency of the National Free 
Church Council. 

This was indeed a high honour : how well it was 
deserved is plain for all to see in the report of his 
eloquent and virile Presidential Address (Memorial 
Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4; 2d.), 
which we hope will be read for its admirable state- 
ment of the Protestant position, and for its peculiar 
timeliness in view of recent discussions in Parlia- 
ment which have stirred England to its depth, and 
which incidentally show that, deep below the surface 
of what seems to be an indifference to religion as 
widespread as it is deplorable, the people of Great 
Britain not only are still essentially a religious 
people, but that they can be moved by religious 
issues as by nothing else. 


There is a fine sanity about the address, anda large 
and tolerant sympathy towards other types of 
rite, creed, and organization than that with which 
Dr. PEAKE himself is identified. He could live 
and work happily, he tells us, under any form 
of Church order except a despotism, and so long as 
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Episcopacy is not regarded as of the essence of the 
Church, he would be prepared to accept a limited 
form of Episcopacy, that is, one combined with 
elements of congregational and presbyteral order. 
Deploring as he does the existing divisions of 
Christ’s Church, and willing as he would be to make 
certain concessions in the interests of re-union, 
he is, however, well aware that the general senti- 
ment of Free Churchmen would not be in favour of 
reordination, even if this were ‘ conditional’ and 
cast no aspersion on the validity of their previous 
ordination. 

Next to the Lambeth Appeal, the Lausanne 
Conference was one of the most significant pheno- 
mena of recent times—especially significant because 
the Eastern Orthodox Church participated in it. 
Not, of course, Rome; from all such efforts at 
re-union Rome holds stubbornly aloof. Her aim 
is not re-union, but absorption; or, if in some 
fashion we might yet characterize her aim as re- 
union, it would be a re-union purchased at the 
price of abject submission to her, a price which no 
self-respecting Church would dream of consenting 


to pay. 

In view of the ‘arrogant self-confidence’ of 
Rome, it is not surprising to find Professor PEAKE 
admitting that if, in the inconceivable event of his 
feeling obliged to transfer his ecclesiastical allegi- 
ance, he would be much more strongly drawn to 
the East than to Rome. Both, however, he argues, 
contain elements which Protestantism cannot 
possibly accept ; and his careful and comprehensive 
summary of these features is one of the most 
valuable statements in his speech. 


The sentence describing those features is im- 
portant enough to be quoted in full. They include, 
he says, ‘the doctrine of the infallibility of the 
Church and, in particular, of the dogmatic decrees 
of the Councils, the invocation of the Virgin and 
the saints, the change at the moment of conse- 
cration of the bread and the wine into the actual 
body and blood of Christ, the adoration of this 
Eucharistic body and blood with the same worship 
as is paid to the Trinity, the offering up in the 
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- Eucharist of the body of Christ for the quick and 
the dead, the necessity of confession to a priest 
and priestly absolution, apostolic succession, the 
vital necessity of the episcopate to the existence 
of the Church, and the demand that Scripture must 
be interpreted in accordance with ecclesiastical 
tradition.’ This last demand is peculiarly dis- 
tasteful to men who have breathed the free spirit 
of scientific inquiry. 


But Rome is felt to be a much more fatal obstacle 
than the Eastern Orthodox Church to that re- 
union of the Churches which many Christian people 
regard as the desirable and reasonable destiny of 
Christendom. To certain types of mind Rome 
no doubt makes an almost irresistible appeal— 
by the beauty of her services; by the assurance 
which she professes to bring to minds racked by 
doubt, by her age-long history, and in other im- 
posing ways. But in one devastating sentence 
Professor PEAKE disposes of the dogma of Papal 
infallibility, on the truth of which ‘ the whole Roman 
position is now staked.’ 


Here is the sentence: ‘If Matt. xvi. 18 is 
authentic; and if by the “rock” Peter is in- 
tended ; and if the passage implies the infallibility 
of Peter ; and if Peter ever resided in Rome ; and 
if residing there he was its Bishop ; and if he passed 
on his prerogatives to later Bishops of Rome ; and 
if he did not pass them on to the Bishops in other 
places where he resided; if indeed there was any 
monarchical episcopate in Rome till decades after 
his time ; and if the explicit utterances of Jesus 
did not forbid such a claim; and if it were not 
incompatible with much in the New Testament 
record—then and only then could one concede 
the Roman claim.’ And the value of the dogma is, 
after all, little more than ‘ very effective window- 
dressing.’ 

But Professor PEAKE touches issues which are 
much more vital when he comes to deal with the 
relation of the Free Churches to the Church of 
England, the relation of the Church to the State, 
and indirectly with the ecclesiastical problems which 
are agitating the country at the present moment. — 
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His whole argument is coloured by his high con- 
ception of the nature and function of the Church. 


Without in the very least depreciating the 
ministry, he maintains that ‘the ministry has 
nothing which the whole body does not possess.’ If 
the ministry has a prophetic and priestly character 
it is only because this character is already inherent 
in the Church, and the grace which the minister 
may claim is in no way different from the grace which 
may be confidently claimed by and bestowed upon 
the humblest of the Church’s members and workers. 
No hard-and-fast line divides clergy and laity. 


On the question of the presence of Christ in the 
Sacrament of Holy Communion Professor PEAKE 
takes up a position which is representative of the 
attitude of the Free Churches. He believes as 
firmly as any Roman Catholic in the Real Presence ; 
but that Presence, he adds, must be more spiritually 
interpreted, and ‘it ought not to be regarded as 
different in kind from that which the Christian 
experiences in prayer and other acts of devotion.’ 
No change takes place in the elements themselves. 


Dearly as we love the Church, we must all sorrow- 
fully admit that she is nothing like the potent 
force for good that she should be and could be; 
and Professor PEAKE concludes his address by 
directing his hearers to her fundamental weakness 
and the remedy. ‘The real trouble with the Church, 
he says, is anemia, the ‘ thinness and poorness ’ of 
her spiritual life ; and the real remedy is her right 
adjustment to God. We must recapture that fear 
of God which from some types of religious and 
ecclesiastical life has all but vanished, but which 
happily some theological thinkers are beginning 
to re-emphasize, and which can best be recovered 
and nourished by a deeper acquaintance with, and 
a fresh appreciation of the Bible which, with its 
revelation of God and its story of Jesus, remains 
our ‘indispensable means of grace.’ Its prevalent 
neglect sufficiently explains the decadence of the 
Church, in so far as she may justly be called de- 
cadent, and the frank and loving study of it would 
open for the Church once more the flood-gates 
of power and blessing. 
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Tbe Sermon on fhe Mount. 


Judgment of Others (Mt. vii. 1-5). 


By THE REVEREND JAMES REID, M.A., EASTBOURNE. 


Tuis is one of the most startling and challenging 
of all the injunctions of Jesus. There is no doubt 
that here He touches most of us in one of the weak 
spots in our life—our habit of judging others. 

The trouble, however, when we sit down to 
think it out, is that He is asking something of us 
which does not immediately appeal to our moral 
sense as being right. It is easy enough to under- 
stand how His words applied to the Pharisees of 
His own time. They had developed the critical 
habit into a fine art. Judgment of others was part 
of their stock-in-trade. As Dr. Gore says: ‘ They 
had almost come to test their moral progress by the 
capacity to judge other people.’ The result was 
that the world in which they lived was strewn with 
the débris of their fiery denunciations. The streets 
of Palestine were filled with people who were re- 
garded as being outside the pale of religious hope— 
publicans and sinners, moral outcasts, condemned 
by the attitude of these very religious and superior 
people to moral despair. It was an atmosphere 
in which no weak or broken soul could rise into the 
light of anew day. It is easy enough to understand 
how Jesus could enjoin them to give up this cen- 
sorious temper towards their fellows ; especially 
when we remember that the standards by which 
they judged others were not the standards of the 
goodness of Jesus Christ, but the standards of a 
morality which was artificial and often mere matter 
of form. Imagine the state of mind which could 
make a spiritual outcast of a man for doing a deed 
of kindness to his fellow on the Sabbath day, 
although there was no objection made to his 
Saving his ox or his ass on the same day ; or which 
judged a man as a kind of heathen because he 
happened to eat his food without first washing his 
hands. It was high time that people who lived 
in that kind of topsy-turvy moral world should give 
up the habit of making judgments about other 
people. For quite obviously they were generally 
wrong, and to be condemned by the Pharisees 
might be—as in the case of Jesus Himself—the 
highest compliment. 

But surely in our case, especially now that the 
light of Christ is up in the sky and He has taught 
us something of what real goodness is, He cannot 
mean that we are never to judge. I am quite sure 


He does not mean that we are not to have a dis- 
cernment of what is right and wrong and to exercise 
it. There are actions which are plainly and pal- 
pably wrong, and it is only honesty to say so. 
Murder is wrong, and theft is wrong, and adultery 
is wrong—wherever we find them. And Christ 
would not have us trifle with moral distinctions, 
or try, as some do, to blind our own eyes and the 
eyes of others by excuses. It is part of our plain 
duty in days like these, when moral distinctions 
are apt to be blurred in the interests of what is 
pleasant and flattering to the senses, to call evil 
things by their right names. And many a man 
has found the first step into salvation when the 
mist has been blown from his eyes by the east 
wind of truth, and he has seen his sin for what it is 
and shuddered at it, so that by the shudder his 
chains were loosed. Whatever we may do with 
regard to people, we must exercise moral judgment 
with regard to their actions. It is part of what 
Christ means by ‘ walking in the light.’ 

Further: are there not occasions when we must 
judge people ? Surely there are times when we 
are obliged to discriminate. An employer must 
learn to be a good judge of men, and must exercise 
such judgment in his business. He must know 
the people whom he can trust to do a certain bit 
of work, and those whom he cannot. A philan- 
thropist must be able to judge others and must 
exercise his judgment if he is to help them. 
It would be folly to make things easy for some 
people by giving them money, for instance ; and 
in other cases it would be wrong to refuse to give. 
When a woman chooses a husband, or a man a wife, 
or any one a friend, it would be wrong not to 
exercise moral judgment ; it would be sheer folly. 
Half the tragedies of life are due to moral blindness 
in this direction, where the eye is caught by some 
surface attraction which soon wears thin and re- 
veals the rags of selfishness or some other form of 
tragic weakness. Yet Jesus says, ‘ Judge not, that 
ye be not judged.” What does He mean ? 
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His meaning must be found in the whole spirit 
of His teaching about our attitude to other people. 
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‘That is what He is concerned with—not what we 
may think of people or of what they have done, 
but the attitude which we allow ourselves to take. 
He had just said that we are to keep the attitude 
ot love to all men without discrimination. We are 
even to love our enemies. We are to do good 
to them that hate us. We are, that is to say, to 
value them as men and women with spiritual capa- 
cities which it is our business to help them to 
realize and develop. We are to bear ourselves 
to every one whatever they are, and especially 
to those who most need our help, in the attitude 
which will help them to become better men and 
women—to become their true selves. That is His 
view of true justice — giving people their due. 
Their due is not that which in our judgment they 
deserve by way of punishment or retribution ; 
their due is what they need in order to become their 
true selves. Christ’s point of view is always con- 
structive, always redeeming. That, He tells us 
constantly, is the attitude of God. He knows 
us through and through, the good and the evil 
in us, and yet He does not let His judgment of 
our character affect His attitude to us or keep Him 
from giving us what we need. His gifts to us are 
not dependent on our deserts, else which of us 
would have the things we have. ‘ He sendeth His 
rain on the good and on the evil, and maketh His 
sun to shine on the just and the unjust.’ The 
point is, surely, that we are not to carry the attitude 
of condemnation ; that we are not to denounce 
people, or to look for the worst in them and fix our 
minds upon it so that it affects our outlook and 
dams up our love. We are to let nothing they have 
done stand between us and the friendliness and 
understanding that would enable them to become 
better than they are. If we criticise, we are to 
criticise in love, and as a doctor would mark in a 
patient a symptom of disease for the purpose of 
helping the man to a cure, but without the censorious 
attitude of blame or reprobation. This is surely 
the general sense of what Christ means when he 
says, ‘ Judge not, that ye be not judged.’ 
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But when we see that, I think we shall see more, 
and deeper. We shall be very chary even of 
making up our minds about people, about criticising 
them at all, unless it can obviously serve the pur- 
pose of helping them. And that will cut out a 
good deal of the criticism which is so common a 
habit with some people that it almost becomes 
@ pastime. 
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There are various reasons for withholding judg- 
ment. For one thing, we do not know enough 
about people to judge them or blame them. Some 
one says, ‘To know all is to forgive all.’ This 
may be too sweeping. But it conveys a caution. 
We knowso little of what goes on inside that strange 
box of tricks which we call the mind. We are 
learning a good deal about it in these days from 
the study of psychology ; and the staggering thing 
that comes to light is that many people who do 
wrong things are all the time under the influence 
of some unconscious motive, struggling with some 
hidden fear or shame, some antipathy which keeps 
them blind or which produces conflicts that break 
out in abnormal conduct. The real motives of 
action are hidden from us. Twenty years ago 
children who stole or broke some other law of 
society were sent to prison, in many cases with 
disastrous consequences to their whole career. 
To-day we should send them to a psychologists 
A good deal of our criminal procedure has resulted 
in the manufacture of criminals. A well-known 
doctor, speaking of conduct, says that from his 
intimate knowledge of the human body he has 
learned in judgment to preserve ‘a physiological 
charity.’ Many of us to-day are learning to keep 
in our judgments a psychological charity. Here 
is a man, for instance, who has an intolerable 
temper, a boorish spirit. But dig down, and you 
will find that in his boyhood he suffered cruelly 
from something, either physical or mental, which 
gave him a deep resentment against life, or which 
drove him to make up for a sense of inferiority 
by forcing other people to take notice of him. 
There are all kinds of queer kinks about most of 
us. We are all differently made—and perhaps 
marred. Some people carry a furnace of passion 
within them with which they have never been 
taught how to deal, so that even to keep decent 
involves a miracle of self-control ; while others, 
who know little of these temptations, find vice 
only repulsive. The plea of Burns for charity 
in judgment is a commonplace, but it rings true, 
from the side of one who had suffered, to the teaching 
of Jesus. 

Who made the heart, ’tis He alone 
Decidedly can try us; 

He knows each chord, its various tone, 
Each spring, its various bias. 

Then at the balance let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it; 

What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted. 


The last thing we dare do is to judge motives. 
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that is the last iniquity. To impute a base motive 
to a man for some conduct that is bad, is bad 
enough ; but to impute a base motive for some 
conduct that is good is to poison the very wells of 
social intercourse. It was the sin of sins which the 
men of His day committed against Jesus Christ. 
When they could not dispute the beauty of His 
healing ministry they threw mud at His motives. 
They said, ‘He casteth out devils by Beelzebub 
the prince of the devils,’ and thereby they went 
very near to blinding their own souls, putting out 
the light of conscience and making it for ever 
impossible for themselves to see good and evil. 
‘ Judge not,’ said Jesus, ‘that ye be not judged.’ 

But again: we do not know, because our own 
judgment may be biassed. We may not see clearly, 
because we may have a beam in our own eye. 
There are judgments of others. which proceed from 
the desire to exalt ourselves, to pat ourselves on 
the back, or to hide from ourselves and from the 
judgment of the light some failing of our own. 
Samuel Butler was right when in his sardonic 
wit he spoke of people who 


Compound for sins they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have no mind to, 


It is very subtle. Our own moral problem, for 
instance, may be temper or something of that 
nature ; and one result of it is that we are apt to 
be very hard on the man who is lazy or who gives 
way to drink. Our judgment is a form of self- 
excuse. We all know the formula—‘I may have 
my faults, but at least I do not do so-and-so ’— 
the very formula of the Pharisee in the Temple 
on whom Christ flung so lurid a light. Or again, 
we may misjudge because our attitude to the person 
we are judging is not right, and we therefore do 
not see straight. How is it that there are people 
who in our eyes can hardly do any wrong, whilst 
there are others of whom our judgment is harsh to 
the point of bitterness, so that in our eyes they can 
hardly do anything right ? It is because our inner 
attitude is wrong ; we are moved by personal bias. 
It may not be against them, but it may be against 
the type for which they stand. It may be because 
some one like them once did us an injury, and the 
thought of it slumbers there in the mind and poisons 
everything. 

I do not love thee, Doctor Fell; 

The reason why I cannot tell, 

But this I know, and know full well, 

I do not love thee, Doctor Fell. 
There are people who think it is a kind of virtue 
to dislike others instinctively. They presume 
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that something must be wrong with the people 
whom they dislike. They pride themselves on 
their moral discernment. But it does not follow 
that our instinct is right. The most dangerous 
thing in the world is to give way to this instinctive 
dislike of people. It is often the result of un- 
conscious prejudice. It may be that the reason 
we dislike them is because somehow they touch 
some secret sore spot, revive some unpleasant 
memory, affect our position in some way or other, 
touch our pride or jealousy or some other mean thing 
which twists our whole outlook. Is not this what 
Jesus means by suggesting that we should first 
take the beam out of our own eye and then we 
shall see clearly to take the mote out of our brother’s 
eye? And surely if we begin that process of self- 
examination and get to work on ourselves we 
shall probably find so much to do that we shall 
have little time to give to the criticism of others. 


Il. 


But there are other reasons why Christ bids us 
not judge, or if there is something which we know 
is wrong forbids us to condemn or to denounce, 
or let the critical spirit affect our attitude of 
love and understanding. It is bad for ourselves. 
‘ Judge not, that ye be not judged.’ It ministers 
to our own pride and superiority. It blinds our 
eyes to our own defects. And further, it shows up 
our own character. The judgment of others has 
the power of self-revelation. Think of what a 
man usually condemns and the kind of people he 
usually condemns, and you will have a real picture 
of the kind of man he is himself. There never 
was any judgment-seat like the one set up to try 
Jesus, or the Cross set up to crucify Him. But it 
was not He who was being judged; it was the 
Pharisees. And the Cross not only shows the kind 
of man Jesus was; it shows just as clearly the 
kind of men they were who crucified Him. It is 
enough that they have gone down to history as the 
people who crucified Jesus, and the world has 
hardly ever been able to tolerate the name of 
Pharisee from that day to this. A man often 
condemns others because they are secretly con- 
demning him. His judgment of them is his own 
condemnation of himself. 

But what this warning probably means, most 
of all, is that the censorious attitude produces a 
critical atmosphere in which we who judge come 
in for our full share of criticism. It poisons the 
air which we ourselves have to breathe. It reacts 
upon ourselves. There is nothing surer than that 


« 
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if we are in the habit of criticising other people, 
holding up their weaknesses to the light, they 
will also be criticising us. And what a world 
that is to live in! It is like soil that has been 
poisoned by some corrosive acid in which nothing 
beautiful will grow. It is a miserable world that 
a man makes for himself as well as for others who 
is always on the outlook for the worst instead of the 
best—a world in which there is no faith in humanity, 
nothing to love, nothing to inspire, nothing to give 
us the sense of God. For let us remember, we 
inhabit the kind of world which is made up of the 
kind of things we select and fix our minds upon. 
God help the man who has so cultivated his critical 
faculty that he sees only weakness and failure 
and crookedness in other people. He is making 
his bed in hell. And what is more, he creates 
that kind of world by his outlook and attitude ; for 
people react to us in the way in which we meet 
them. The man who is looking for goodness takes 
with him the spirit which has the power to create 
that goodness. He finds it because his expectation 
produces it. Think of the world which Jesus 
created for Himself. What unexpected jewels of 
goodness He found in all sorts of people in whom 
others saw nothing but evil—in foreigners, in out- 
casts, in publicans, in women who were lost to 
self-respect and decency. For in these, by His 
very faith and charity, He created goodness where 
there was only its germ before, and awoke a love 
and reverence in hearts that had been trampled 
in the mud of human passion. And how they stood 
by Him! There are people in whose company 
we know we can become our best. All that is good 
in us awakes like flowers in sunlight. But there 
are people in whose very presence, because they 
are on the outlook for failure and weakness, all 
_that is worst comes to the surface and all that is 
noble and generous is withered and dried up. 
“Whatever you do,’ says Jesus in effect, ‘ carry to 
the world in which you live the spirit of charity and 
love and understanding ; for by the spirit which 
you take into life, you are shaping the world in 
which you yourself will have to live.’ 


IV. 


And that brings us to the main reason for not 
judging. It is just this, that condemnation is 
futile to change men’s hearts. Condemnation 
may scorch ; it can never heal. It may destroy, 
it can never create. It may blast, it can never 
redeem. It may make people hate us and perhaps 
hate themselves, it can never awaken that hope 
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and faith and courage in which men can rise out 
of their evil selves. That is why Jesus never con- 
demned. Even when He denounced the scribes 
and Pharisees, it was more like a wail of sorrow, 
a moan of regret, than a flame of reproach. The 
picture of Christ condemning the Pharisees must 
never be looked at apart from the background of 
tenderness and heart-breaking love which leaps into 
view in His weeping over Jerusalem. And it is 
worth noting that even here the thing which He 
did denounce was just that judging, critical spirit 
which made the Pharisees blind to their own defects 
and blind to the goodness of others. ‘I am not 
come to destroy,’ He said, ‘ but to fulfil.’ He did 
not quench the smoking flax, nor break the bruised 
reed. ‘The Son of man,’ He said, ‘is not come 
to condemn the world ; but that the world through 
him might be saved.’ 

That does not mean that evil is not to be judged. 
Evil is judged ; but the only true judgment, the 
judgment which is redeeming and which brings 
to a real repentance, is the judgment of a goodness 
and love which penetrates by its own beauty and 
which makes people feel ashamed and at the same 
time lifts them up. No external judgment is 
morally redeeming that does not awaken self- 
judgment, and the chief effect of condemnation 
is to awaken the defensive mood—while it creates 
the atmosphere of moral despair. The lives that 
bring us to repentance and awaken a real sorrow 
for sin are the lives which by their own goodness 
and love hold up a mirror to ours so that in their 
light we see what we are. We need not fear that 
evil will lack reproof so long as there are people 
in the world who love like Jesus. If our lives 
have the spirit of Jesus they will become a kind of 
judgment throne. They will make men feel what 
sin is without saying a word about it. They will 
unveil selfishness without a word of condemnation. 
Nay, the very power of goodness is just in its 
silence. Think of Christ before His accusers, 
Think of Him on the Cross. ‘ Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.’ And He meant 
what He said. And yet, while He will not condemn, 
does He not judge in His whole spirit and forgive- 
ness ? Jesus judges us by being what He is, by 
a love from which there is no shelter. 


Thou judgest us; Thy purity 
Doth all our lusts condemn ; 

The love that draws us nearer Thee 
Is hot with wrath to them, 


Judgment is effective only when it is of love— 
the love that seeks to redeem, the love that beareth 
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all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things. 
And that kind of love is never critical; its very 
silence and charity are its power. It all comes back 
to this, does it not, whether we love people enough 
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to love them im their weakness that we may love 
them out of their weakness. ‘Let your light so 
shine before men, that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven.’ 


The Gospel according fo (Be Hebrews. 


By THE REVEREND Roperic DuNKERLEY, B.A., B.D., Po.D., GLOUCESTER. 


(2) ‘AND it came to pass when the Lord had come 
up from the water, the entire fountain of 
the Holy Spirit descended and rested upon 
him, and said to him, ‘My Son, in all 
the prophets did I await thee, that thou 
mightest come and I might rest in thee. 
For thou art my rest; thou art my first- 
born son, that reignest for ever.”’’ 1} 


Here, too, I agree with Holtzmann,? Menzies,? and 
others in thinking this has much more the appear- 
ance and tone of a real communication made by 
Jesus to His friends than of a mere invention. My 
chief reason is that the words accord well with the 
view suggested above of the spiritual development 
of Jesus ; as Menzies puts it : ‘ Here more distinctly 
than in any of the canonical Gospels, the baptism 
is the act by which Jesus is made acquainted with 
His destiny to bring about the highest revelation 
of God.’ We should notice the words—‘ said to 
him’; there is no such explicit statement in the 
Synoptics that the voice was to and for Him, not 
the bystanders. That may be gathered from the 
form of address in Mark and Luke (‘ Thou art . . .’), 
but in Matthew the third person is employed, and 
the only hint (atr@—a few lines higher up) that 
the experience was not a publicly evident one is 
removed by &, B, and other authorities. It is 
very difficult to think that this, the most personal 
and intimate of the accounts, is secondary to and 
a development from the Matthew version, the most 
public and spectacular. 

Further, it must not be forgotten that it is almost 
certainly due to Jesus Himself that we have any 
account of the matter at all; we are reading His 
spiritual autobiography, so to speak. It is surely 
quite credible, then, that Jesus would tell His 
disciples of this great crisis on more than one 

1 Jerome, Comm. on Isatah, at 11. 

2 Op. cit. p. 47. 3 Op. cit. pp. 341-2. 
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occasion, and not in exactly the same form of 
words. There is still another version found in the 
Ebionite Gospel and in certain MSS. of Luke, 
which Streeter and others accept as the original 
reading there. May not these variant accounts 
be regarded as all but partially successful attempts 
to declare the wonder of the illumination that came 
to Him then?> Again, it should be noticed that 
Jerome cites this passage from ‘ Hebrews’ when 
expounding Is 117, and the connexion is obvious ; 
it seems very natural to think of Jesus both having 
this prophecy in mind during His baptism and 
expressing His experience thus when He narrated 
the incident. 

Findlay’s estimate of the passage appears to me 
strange. On the one hand, he thinks it finely 
expresses the unity of revelation in the Hebrew 
religion and Christianity—there is a striking 
harmony between it and the opening verses of the 
‘Epistle to the Hebrews ’—and, further, that it 
helps us to realize more clearly than do the canonical 
Gospels how ‘the baptism meant for Jesus the rise 
into clear consciousness of the conviction of His 
Messianic vocation and His supernatural endow- 
ment for it.’® Yet, on the other hand, he does not 
so much as discuss the possibility that a genuine 
reminiscence may be embedded here, and quite 
evidently does not consider the passage in any way 
based on early and reliable tradition. For the 
reasons just outlined this seems to me quite un- 
satisfactory. Moreover, his remark that the 
phrase ‘the Lord’ in descriptive narrative is a sign 
of late date is surely beside the mark; many 


4 Op. cit. pp. 143, 276; cp. Harnack, The Sayings 
of Jesus, p. 310 f., and Moffatt’s translation of the 
N.T,,.at, Let 

5 J. Middleton Murry, in his recent Life of Jesus 
also argues thus (pp. 30-34). 

5 Op. cit. pp. 70 f. 
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particular words may have been altered, and yet 
the essential authenticity of the passage as a whole 
remain. 


(3) ‘ Just now my mother the Holy Spirit took me 
by one of my hairs, and carried me off to 
the great mountain Tabor.’ + 


Regarding this, I have elsewhere thrown out the 
suggestion that the words ‘ my mother ’ are vocative, 
not nominative in apposition.2 Read thus, it looks 
like a boyish remark of Jesus’, which might well 
have found a place amongst the reminiscences of 
James. This explanation of it has the merit of 
removing it altogether from the Temptation story, 
to which it is usually assumed to have belonged ; 
as I have pointed out, there seem great objections 
to thinking that it was so connected. But I will 
not argue the case for this idea here, merely remark- 
ing that I am not prepared to defend it to the last 
ditch if good reasons can be given against it ; so 
far, however, I have not observed any refutation 
of it. My previously expressed view of the Hebrew 
Gospel needs correcting by what has been written 
in the present article. 


(4) ‘‘‘If thy brother,’’ he saith, ‘have sinned in 
word and given thee satisfaction, seven times 
in a day receive him.’’ Simon his disciple 
said unto him, ‘Seven times in a day?” 
The Lord answered and said unto him, 
“Yea, I say unto thee, unto seventy times 
seven. For with the prophets also after they 
were anointed with the Holy Spirit, there was 
found sinful speech.’ % 


This is the passage which, Burkitt considers (as 
mentioned above), ‘ bears all the marks of superior 
originality to the parallels in Mt 187-22 and 
Lk 173-4’4 Holtzmann also takes this view, 
saying: ‘Here not only is the opening of the 
ncident more natural than in Matthew; the 
idmonition of Jesus, the astonishment of Simon, 
ind the heightening of the admonition which 
3imon’s exclamation calls forth, as also the justifica- 
ion which is offered for it, are all admirably in 
larmony with the earnest character of Jesus’ 
reaching (cf. Mk 108). And how free, again, is 
he deeply serious observation as to the language 
f the Prophets! A later writer would not have 


1 Origen, Comm. on John, vol. ii. ch. vi.; for four 
ther references, see Resch, pp. 216, 238. 

2 THE Expository Times, August 1925, and The 
Inwyritten Gospel, p. 33. 

3 Jerome, Against Pelag., iii. 2. 

4 The Gospel History and tts Transmission, p. 342. 
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put such a saying into the mouth of Jesus.’® 
Findlay does not deal with this fragment, but 
Evelyn White ® calls attention to the similarity in 
style between it and a passage in 2 Clement. In 
each the teaching is bisected by a leading question, 
and White thinks that this ‘ peculiar rhetorical 
structure . . . is intended to relieve the monologue 
by introducing a kind of dramatic variety,’ and 
that ‘there is not the least doubt such dramatic 
presentations of sayings are later than their canonical 
versions.’ But there are several reasons for 
questioning this reading of the evidence. First 
of all, Matthew also attributes a query to Peter, 
though in a rather different form ; and there seems 
every likelihood both that such questions would 
be put to Jesus and that it would be remembered 
that such and such a teaching was developed as 
aresult. Again, if the last clause here is historical 
—as on other grounds, I think it is—that fact would 
considerably increase the probability that the 
whole passage is based on sound memory, and it is 
strange that White entirely ignores this agraphon. 
Moreover, his contention is very closely connected 
with his ingenious but far-fetched interpretation 
of one of the Oxyrhynchus sayings ;* without the 
very doubtful support of the hypothetical context 
which he provides for that saying, his argument 
would lack substance. Nor, so far as I am aware, 
are there any other instances in patristic literature 
of such ‘rhetorical structure’ to lend colour to 
his idea. 

As regards the closing agraphon, surely Holtz- 
mann is right in saying that we can hardly imagine 
a later writer fabricating it, especially, it may be 
added, one who included such a reference to the 
prophets as we have already noticed, in the second 
of these passages. The idea that they were 
‘anointed with the Holy Spirit ’ occurs in Is 611; 
but the ‘cursing psalms’ and parallel passages in 
the prophetic books are sufficient to demonstrate 
the truth of the observation attributed here to 
Jesus. The aptness of it in the present context 
is evident ; Westcott’ and Griffinhoofe® call it 
‘obscure,’ but surely it is clear enough—sanctifica- 
tion is a process, and when others do not grow in 
grace as speedily as we might wish, we are to be 
gentle with them (x Th 27), not break the bruised 
reed (Mt 12), but rather forgive many times ; if 


5 OD. ctt. p. 49: 

5 Op. ctt. p. 20; he mentions Handmann as thinking 
this version more primitive than its canonical parallels. 

ROUPL GRAS 

3 Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, App. C. 

® The Unwritten Sayings of Christ, p. 23. 
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even the prophets erred often, how much more are 
those with whom we have to do likely to require 
repeated restoration ? One other point : Nicholson 
suggests that ‘in word’ is a mistranslation of 
Jerome’s, and that the original Hebrew meant ‘in 
anything.’! James takes the same view, rendering 
also the final words ‘somewhat of sin.’? This, of 
course, eliminates from the passage one of its 
peculiar features, and is, I believe,an error. Jerome 
quotes the passage in close connexion with the 
first passage considered here because of the idea in 
both of sinful utterance. We may remark that it 
is commonly thought that the Epistle of James 
contains many echoes of the teaching of Jesus, and 
its stress on ‘bridling the tongue’ (317%) is like 
the obverse and complement of this passage. 


(5) ‘The other of the rich men said unto him, 
“Master, what good thing shall I do to 


live ?”’ He said to him: ‘‘ Man, do the 
law and the prophets.’’ He answered unto 
Him: “‘I have.’ He said to him: “ Go, 


sell all that thou hast, and distribute to 
the poor, and come, follow me.’’ But the 
rich man began to scratch his head, and it 
pleased him not. And the Lord said unto 
him : ‘‘ How sayest thou, I have done the 
law and the prophets, since it is written 
in the law, Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself; and behold, many brethren 
of thine, sons of Abraham, are clad in 
filth, dying of hunger, and thy house is 
full of good things, and nothing at all goes 
out fromit tothem?’’ And he turned and 
said to Simon, his disciple, who was sitting 
by him: “Simon, son of John, it is easier 
for a camel to enter through the eye of a 
needle than for a rich man to enter into 
the kingdom of heaven.’’’ 


It is doubtful on whose authority this comes to us 
as an extract from ‘ Hebrews.’ It occurs only in 
the Latin translation of Origen’s Commentary on 
Matthew,? not in the extant Greek text, and it is 
often thought to have been added by the trans- 
lator, presumably from Jerome. But, of course, this 
doubt as to the transmission of the story does not 
mean that it was not in ‘ Hebrews,’ nor does it 
touch the question of its possible originality. 

Very different views have been held concerning 
it. While a few writers (Baring-Gould’ Griffin- 
hoofe *) regard it as a more primitive version of 


1 Op. cit. p. 48. 

* The Apocryphal New Testament, p. 6. 
3 Bk. xv. ch. xiv. 

‘ The Lost and Hostile Gospels, p. 141. 
5 Op. cit. p. 24. 
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the Synoptic story, chiefly because of its sev 
realistic touches, the more usual judgment is t 
it is dependent upon that and distinctly seconde 
Before arguing positively in favour of the tk 
possibility—that a separate but similar inciden 
here reported—there are several reasons whic 
would briefly mention why the second of tk 
views appears unsatisfactory. (1) Evelyn WI 
calls attention to six phrases which he thinks 
reminiscent of the parable of the Rich Man ; 
Lazarus. But the parallels are not really at 
close—there is practically no verbal agreeme 
and if the writer of ‘ Hebrews ’ were thus employ} 
Luke it is difficult to see why he did not use m 
more. Further, there are other ways in which 
slight similarities might have arisen ; in particu 
if the incident took place much as we have it narré 
here, Jesus might quite conceivably have mad 
the background so to speak for a story of sel 
indifference, as on other occasions He probe 
framed His illustrations from actual events. 
Burkitt stresses the agreement of ‘ Hebre 
with Matthew in the form of the question pu 
Jesus, ‘Master, what good thing shall I d 
which avoids an awkward problem, and is, he s 
‘certainly not primitive.’? But should we 
notice also the conclusion of the sentence, in w1 
this Gospel differs from Matthew, ‘.. . toh 
instead of ‘. .. that I may have eternal lif 
The phrases are certainly synonymous on the 
of Jesus (Lk 10”. 8), but is there any evide 
that ‘life’ and ‘live’ had this absolute s 
before He so used them? ‘ Quid bonum fac 
vivam ?’ certainly has the appearance of b 
merely the very natural query, ‘ How can I Ir 
life of doing good?’ If that was the significe 
of the question, is it not. possible that Matth 
form is a conflation of Mark’s and the one be 
us? (3) Findlay’s great point is that the s 
has been re-told thus to eliminate certain pc 
to which objection was taken and to mitigate 
severity of Christ’s words by showing that the : 
had in reality been living a selfish life, wherea 
the Synoptic narrative the point is simply tha 
that particular crisis the man was unfit bec 
he would not sacrifice. I feel this is uns 
factory ; it is out of harmony with what foll 
where the reference (Mk 10%) is obviously t 
those ‘that have riches.’ There was no gre 
crisis or call for sacrifice then than at all tir 
the challenge is inherent in the Golden Rule 
is of the very essence of the Gospel. I have ar; 

6 Op. cit. p. lvi. " Op. cit. p. 346. 

8 Op. cit. p. 77. 
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more fully elsewhere, so I will not develop the 
now. 
ore positively, I would call attention to the 
ral hints in the story which show that it was 
in ‘ Hebrews’ as a different event, not as a 
| and professedly superior account of the same 
lent as the Synoptics report. This fact has 
1 very commonly missed; Findlay definitely 
ks of it as a ‘ version’ of the other, and Glover 
: ‘We need not altogether reject this variant 
he story.’ But surely the phrase, ‘ The other 
he rich men’ belongs to the extract and is not 
of Origen’s comment (or that of the translator), 
sh implies either that the familiar story had 
ady found a place in the narrative, or at least 
_ it was acknowledged there as a separate 
Jent. This is also suggested by the reference 
Simon’s sitting posture which indicates quite 
ther context from that in the Gospels, for 
ro!” tells us that the incident happened ‘as 
was going forth into the way.’ But if it were 
n not as an alternative but as a different 
pening altogether, the case for a purposed 
ipulation of the story falls to the ground, since 
objectionable features remained in the original 
unchallenged. Nor is it at all impossible that 
‘ially similar incidents should occur, and if 
y did so, it is easy to see why one story was 
monly omitted. 


6) ‘ And when the Lord had given his linen cloth 
to the servant of the priest, he went to 
James and appeared unto him. For James 
had sworn that he would not eat bread 
from that hour wherein the Lord had drunk 
the cup until he saw him rising from the 
dead. ‘‘ Bring a table and bread,” saith 
the Lord. He took up the bread and 
blessed and broke, and afterwards gave to 
James the Just, and said to him: “‘ My 
brother, eat thy bread, for the Son of man 
is risen from them that sleep.” ’ ® 


‘hat Jesus appeared to James is, of course, 
‘ed by Paul (x Co 15’), and many scholars regard 
; account of what happened as substantially 
urate. Burkitt calls it an ‘impressive story ’ ;* 
yor says : ‘ There is, I think, a ring of genuineness 
ut the narrative .. , an originality and sim- 
ity which is not unworthy of the genuine Gospels 
mselves.’> Menzies considers that while there 


1 The Unwritten Gospel, ch. xviii. 

2 The Jesus of History, p. 122. 

% Jerome, Concerning Illustrious Men, 2. 
* Op. cit. p. 347. 

> Comm. on James,* p. lvi. 


are embellishing touches of a later time, ‘the 
tradition itself has a look of originality and is in- 
dependent of our N.T.’® Nicholson,’ Plumptre§ 
Griffinhoofe,® and Blomfield Jackson! all accept 
it as historical. On the other hand, Resch 4 
and Ropes * reject it, and Findlay is of opinion 
that several points in the story indicate a later date 
than the Gospels.18 He refers especially to the 
statement that this was the first resurrection 
appearance, which not only conflicts with the 
canonical evidence, but hints at a Jewish-Christian 
bias in favour of the head of the Jerusalem Church, 
and to the handing of the shroud to the priest’s 
servant. But he does not appear to see that these 
and other things may be the ‘ embellishing touches 
of a later time’ of which Menzies speaks, and yet 
the story itself be essentially true. As regards 
James’ oath, which does belong more to the heart 
of the matter, he says it is ‘ obviously not genuine, 
but is designed, in the Jewish-Christian interest, 
to shew James was a believer before Christ died.’ 
He advances no argument on the point, however, 
which can hardly be called proved; something 
must have happened to win James into the circle 
of believers, and it is not impossible that this was 
his picturesque way of narrating how conviction of 
sin and gloom of spirit were resolved by a gracious 
manifestation. 

I accept the reading ‘ wherein the Lord had drunk 
the cup,’ where the reference, of course, is to His 
death (Mt 2078 26%), with the only Greek transla- 
tion of Jerome, which is followed by Lightfoot, 
Menzies, Jackson, and Findlay. A form of the 
story in two sixth-century books also favours this 
reading, for they speak of the vow having been 
made at the crucifixion. On the other hand, all the 
Latin copies of Jerome say, ‘ wherein he had drunk 
the cup of the Lord,’ referring to the Last Supper, 
and Nicholson considers this evidence unimpeach- 
able. But this implies that others were present at 
the Last Supper in addition to the Twelve—an 
unlikely suggestion. 

One small point that has an authentic sound about 
it is the phrase ‘the Son of man’; it was very 
commonly used by Jesus Himself of Himself, but 
only occurs twice elsewhere in the N.T. (Ac 75°, Rev 
115), and its presence here when the Early Church so 
evidently refrained from employing it is noteworthy. 


* HDB v. p. 342. 

8 Comm. on James, Introd. p. 22. 
® The Unwritten Sayings of Christ, p. 29. 

10 Twenty-five Agrapha, p. 55. 11 Agrapha,* p. 249. 
12 Die Spriiche Jesu, p. 168. 13 Op, cit. p, 76. 

4 Comm. on Galatians, p. 266. 


7 Op. cit. p. 63 f. 
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(7) ‘And when he came to-Peter and those about 
him, he said to them: ‘“‘ Take, feel me, and 
see that I am not a bodiless devil.’’ And 
straightway they touched him and believed.’ 


This is the passage referred to above which Ignatius? 
quotes without stating his authority, and Jerome 
says was taken from ‘ Hebrews.’? If this is correct, 
it is very early witness to this Gospel; but, of 
course, it is possible, and perhaps more likely, that 
Ignatius drew it from M. Jerome implies that it was 
not an unrecorded appearance, but an alternative 
account of that told in Lk 24° ; this may, I think, 
be accepted—but it is inadequate to assume without 
argument (as White does *) that there is some 
literary connexion and that the canonical version 
is the earlier. Stanton’s view is that ‘the phrase- 
ology is markedly different both from that of this 
passage (in Luke) and of the canonical Gospels 
generally,’ and he suggests that the story passed 
from oral tradition into ‘ Hebrews ’ independently 
of Luke. We may remember that there is no proof 
that all Luke’s peculiar matter came from a single 
source, and also that he may well have been in 
touch with M either in oral or in written form when 
at Jerusalem with Paul (Ac 211’. 18), There is, at 
least, one point in which if there is a dependence 
Luke’s seems the later. He has ‘spirit’ instead 
of ‘bodiless devil,’ and the latter is surely the 
more difficult expression, which it would be quite 
in Luke’s manner to soften down. This point 
is missed if we translate datpovioy dodparov, 
‘bodiless spirit,’ as many have done; Nicholson 
says that phrase is ‘doubtless more elegant, but 
entirely opposed to the usage of the N.T. and 
Christian writers,’ and he rightly suggests that 
this is to lose the point of the remark, since the 
disciples were frightened because they thought it 
was an appearance boding evil. 
(8) ‘ Never rejoice, except when you have looked 
upon your brother in love.’ ® 
(9) It is said that this Gospel placed ‘among the 
greatest sins, if a man have grieved the 
spirit of his brother.’ 7 


These are the two agrapha before mentioned which 
appear to me to harmonize strikingly with the tone 
of the Epistle of James, and to be exactly the kind 
of saying that we should imagine would be lovingly 
cherished in the circle that gave birth to that writing. 
They have been commonly accepted as genuine, 


1 Epistle to the Smyrneans, 3. 

2 Jerome, op. cit. p. 16. 3 Op. cit. p. lviii. 
4 Op. cit. p. 14. 5 Op. cit. p. 74. 
6 Jerome, Comm. on Ephesians, at v. 4. 

7 Jerome, Comm. on Ezekiel, xviii. 7. 


~even Findlay considering they have _historica 


worth, though not perhaps preserving the rpsissim 
verba of Christ. 

(10) ‘I will select to myself the good, those gooc 
ones whom my father in heaven has give 
mes? 

(11) ‘He who wonders shall reign, and he whe 
reigns shall rest.’ 1° 


Of these it must suffice to say that the first ha: 
been thought genuine by many writers,™ while th 
second in its longer form is found amongst the 
Oxyrhynchus agrapha, which, I believe, includ 
early and valuable elements. I have argued else 
where that both accord well with various passage 
in the canonical Gospels.?* 

In addition to these passages which all contair 
sayings of Jesus that may well be authentic, ther« 
are several points in others of the extant fragment: 
of ‘Hebrews’ which perhaps preserve accurate 
information. It is evident that, if they are reliable. 
the probability is enhanced that the work whick 
retained them was a primitive document worthy o! 
respect. 

(x2) At Mt 45, ‘ Jerusalem’ was found in this 
Gospel instead of ‘the holy city.’)% It is strange 
that ‘ Hebrews’ should agree here with Luke as 
against Matthew, especially in view of the fact that 
the descriptive title was common amongst the 
Jewish Christians (as McNeile tells us #4), and that 
from them it passed to the Arabs who still call 
Jerusalem el-Kuds (‘the holy’). We may, of 
course, simply say that ‘ Hebrews’ is secondary 
and borrowed from Luke here, but this does not 
explain why this happened. And it is certainly 
possible that both Luke and ‘ Hebrews’ at this 
point retain the original form of Q; it must be 
remembered that the story of the temptation must 
have formed part of Christ’s instruction to His 
disciples, and it seems likely that he would use the 
proper name (cf. Mk 10%, Lk 13°). 

(13) At Mt 64, the word mahar (i.e. ‘of the 
morrow’) was found for érovcwv1> The argu- 
ment of Nestle appears to me to be sound that this 
must be primitive, even if the Gospel was a transla- 

* Opi cit. p74. 

* Eusebius, Theophania, iv. 12. 

10 Clement (Alex.), Miscellanies, i. 9; a longer form 
is found at v. 14, but not there actually attributed to 
this Gospel. 

11 Nicholson, Westcott, Ropes, Blomfield Jackson, 
and Holtzmann, etc. 

12 The Unwritten Gospel, pp. 173, 48. 

13 See scholion in Codex 566. 

14 Comm. on Matt. p. 39. 

18 Jerome, Comm. on Mait., loc. cit. 
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tion from the Greek ; for it is impossible to think 
of a translator rejecting the form of the prayer to 
which he and his readers were accustomed, and 
there is every probability that among Jewish 
Christians the original form of the prayer would be 
retained Holtzmann thinks that ‘there can be 
no question that this was the original word.’ ? 
This view agrees well with the now generally 
accepted derivation of émovovs from émrvotca (see 
Lightfoot’s famous discussion?). I am inclined 
to wonder whether the apparent contradiction 
between this word and the teaching of Mt 634 may 
not be due to an ambiguity in mahar, as in. the 
English phrase ‘the coming day,’ which may 
either mean strictly ‘ to-morrow’ or ‘ the day that 
has now commenced.’ If it could be used in this 
way, the prayer would be a perfectly natural one 
either at morning or evening, especially amongst 
the Jews for whom sunset marked the start of 
the new day. Might not this also account for— 
what is a commonly felt difficulty—the choice of 
this strange Greek expression when «is tv avpiov 
was ready at hand? May it not have been an 
attempt to resolve the ambiguity ? 

(14) The man whose hand was withered appealed 
thus to Jesus : ‘I was a mason seeking a livelihood 
with my hands: I pray thee, Jesus, restore to me 
health, that I may not shamefully beg my food.’ 4 
Stanton quotes Harnack as accepting this because 
of its vividness ; he himself, however, thinks it a 

1 Expositor, October 1895; he quotes Zahn to the 
same effect. 

2 Op. cit. p. 49. 

2 On a Fresh Revision of the New Testament, Appen- 
dix. 

4 Jerome, Comm. on Mait., at xii. 13. 
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sign of legendary accretion. But it may be asked, 
if the latter view is correct, why is the embellish- 
ment so mild ?>—should we not have expected at 
least the man’s name to be added? How is it, 
moreover, that similar details were not given about 
other characters in the Gospels; for, had they 
been so, would not Jerome have probably cited 
them ? 

(15) Jerome states: ‘In the Gospel I so often 
mention we read that a lintel of the temple of im- 
mense size was broken and divided.’ ® It is strange 
that a division of opinion exists as to whether this 
is a simpler or a more extraordinary form of the 
story than the rending of the veil. Resch said 
that it ‘shows a decidedly apocryphal predilection 
for the miraculous’ ;* but Nestle poured scorn 
upon this statement and maintained that ‘ the very 
opposite is true,’ and that this narrative is- much 
more what we should expect to happen during 
an earthquake shock.6 Findlay takes the opposite 
view, that the Matthean narrative has been altered, 
possibly ‘to heighten the effect,’ but advances 
no reasons in support.® 

Sufficient has, I think, been said to make it 
appear highly probable that ‘ Hebrews ’—what- 
ever its origin —did contain reliable early material. 
To maintain the contrary has rather a forced tone 
about it. Further than that we cannot go—till 
we find the book itself. Rendel Harris says he is 
surprised ‘it has eluded us so long.’ 1° 

5 Op. cit. p. 256. 

6 Comm. on Matt. at xxvii. 51; for the other refer- 
ence, see Resch, p. 246. 

7 In his first edition, p. 341. 

8 Expositor, October 1895. * OD. cit. p. 75. 

10 Sidelights on N.T. Research, p. 100. 


Riterature. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


In his new work, The Christian Experience of the 
Holy Spirit (Nisbet ; 10s. 6d. net), Principal H. 
Wheeler Robinson of Regent’s Park College en- 
hances his already considerable reputation as a 
theologian. The volume is the third to be published 
in ‘The Library of Constructive Theology,’ a 
series which appears to be winning attention. The 
nature of the series precludes Dr. Robinson from 
an historical exposition of the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit in the Bible and in the dogmatic development 


of the Church, but a good deal of the material that 
would be handled in such an exposition enters 
into the systematic discussions of his book. 

The plan of the book is broadly conceived, and 
is worked out in detail with reference to modern 
theological literature. Especially useful are some 
of the citations of recent German dogmaticians. 
The whole book shows wide culture and careful 
scholarship, and displays a reflective quality at 
once discriminating and cautious. The subject is 
one which is susceptible, on the positive or systematic 
side, of varied treatment, and Dr. Robinson came 
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to a happy decision, we think, as to what should be 
the scope and the limits of his book. It falls into 
three parts. In Part I., ‘The Approach through 
Experience,’ the term ‘ Spirit’ is used in its wider 
and more philosophical sense, as ‘the highest 
reality which thought can discover within or behind 
or above our whole experience of Nature, history 
and religion, and our own consciousness of per- 
sonality.’ The discussion is maintained accordingly, 
and the endeavour made to vindicate the reality 
of spirit. Unfortunately the discussion does not 
enter into the larger confirmation in philosophy of 
religion of the reference in religious experience to 
superhuman reality. 

In Part II., ‘The Work of the Holy Spirit,’ the 
term ‘Spirit’ is used in its specifically Christian 
sense, and the Spirit in relation to the life of Jesus 
is the subject of investigation along with the 
‘re-presentation’ of Christ by the Holy Spirit. 
Thereafter the Church, the Scriptures, the Sacra- 
ments, and the individual life are discussed in 
relation to the Holy Spirit. 

In Part III., ‘ The Hoty Spirit and the Godhead,’ 
the uses of the term ‘Spirit’ are correlated and 
extended in their theological and philosophical 
applications, and the problem is faced as to whether 
we can venture to speak of the Eternal Spirit as 
He is in Himself. There is much force in Dr. 
Robinson’s contention that the failure of the 
classical doctrine of the Trinity to satisfy us is due 
not merely to the fact that it is associated with an 
older philosophy, but that the doctrine of the 
Third Person was not properly worked out from its 
basis in Christian experience : ‘ The results reached 
so slowly and painfully in the doctrine of the Son 
were virtually transferred to the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit without independent discussion. The 
consequence was that the term was divorced from 
its proper content. The whole development of 
religious thought in recent centuries has been 
forcing us back on that content by compelling the 
modern appeal to the ultimate authority of ex- 
perience.’ 

Dr. Robinson’s comments on the tendencies of 
recent philosophical and theological thought are 
well worth considering. For instance, the con- 
ception of a ‘social Trinity ’ is at once in line with 
the social emphasis of our time and consistent with 
the pluralistic strain in metaphysics. But when 
we ask in what under a Divine pluralism the 
unity of God subsists, we do not seem to get any- 
thing more than the ‘ group mind’ of a community, 
and the existence of the ‘ group mind’ is, after all, 
in the minds of the individuals composing the 
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“group. Our experience of Spirit does indeed suggest 


a unity, but a unity differentiated rather than 


. 


. 
¢ 


individualized ; and it is creational, redemptive, — 


and sanctifying purpose rather than simultaneity 
that best displays the unity of the Godhead. 


REALISM. 


Realism, by Professor Syed Zafarul Hasan, — 


D.Phil., M.A., LL.B. (Cambridge University Press ; 
16s. net), is not an easy book to read, but he who 
reads it with care subjects himself to a valuable 
discipline in patient thinking and to an education 
in modern philosophy. We welcome its appearance 
and congratulate the author on a remarkable 
achievement ; for now that Idealism is exposed to 
criticism on so many sides, what can we put in its 
place ? The most clamant claimant is Realism in 
one or other of its varied forms, and here is a 
competent critical history of the realistic move- 
ment in philosophy presented with fulness and 
fairness. We know of no other. book that covers 
this ground, and students of philosophy can turn 
to this volume for reliable information concerning 
the views of modern realistic philosophers—from 
Reid and Hamilton down to Stout, Cook-Wilson, 
Alexander, Bertrand Russell and Moore, and many 
more, and they will be saved much time and labour 


by the exact patient scholarship that enabled this — 


Indian philosopher to collect and expound their 
views. Nor is this merely a history—tt is a critical 
estimate of the worth of their views by one whose 
judgment is at once fair and penetrating. 

He confines himself largely to one topic, namely, 
that the external world is real and existent for us 
and that it is directly, not inferentially, perceived, 
and he points out the danger and confusion brought 
into philosophy by the idea that what we perceive 
is an idea which somehow represents reality. The 
vice of representationism is that you can from it 
never get to reality at all, never get outside the 
circle of your own ideas or sensations. This is the 


clue that guides him in his critical exposition of © 


modern thinkers. There are no excursions into 


metaphysics or theology even when the temptation 


to launch into these realms offers itself, as in the 
discussion of Alexander’s view of God as a kind of 
hypothetical Time-Space Deity about which we 
can know nothing, according to its author, and 
which, if he exists, is still growing. While the 


writer’s self-limitation may disappoint us, yet it — 
intensifies the value of his critical handling of his 
topic and gives us an additional trust in his com-— 


petence. There is no endeavour to score a verbal 
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victory, but a patient effort to arrive at truth, and 
the author’s own view is given in the Introduction, 
particularly on pp. 18 and 19, which we specially 
recommend the reader to ponder for its novel view 
on the relation between mind and matter. 

We highly value this book because of the closeness 
of its reasoning, the sustained level of its argument, 
the historical wealth of knowledge displayed, and 
for the interest of its conclusions. By it this Indian 
scholar has gained a high place among the list of 
real thinkers. 


THE HUMANITY OF GOD. 


The Rev. Leonard Hodgson, M.A., Professor of 
Christian Apologetics in the General Theological 
Seminary, New York, has written what he calls an 
introduction to the study of the Gospels under the 
title And Was Made Man (Longmans ; gs. net). 
It is not an Introduction in the now technical 
sense of the term ; it is described as an aid to the 
intelligent study of the Gospels which may enable 
readers of them to discriminate between what is, 
and what is not, legitimate interpretation. It is 
the fundamental affirmation of the book that the 
Gospels are best explained on the Catholic doctrine 
of Christ as God made Man. The endeavour is to 
find a picture of Christ which is not only in this 
sense Christian but also historically probable. In 
the pursuit of this endeavour the aid is invoked of 
the Eschatological School of Gospel interpretation, 
and to their contention th..t Jesus was a human 
individual whose thought was conditioned by His 
environment full weight is given. ‘In the perfec- 
tion of His humanity He was human in mind as 
well as in body.’ And it was ‘ through the channels 
of His experience on earth’ that the knowledge 
of His unique Divine sonship reached His mind. 
It is suggested that the same principle of interpreta- 
tion applies to the Fourth Gospel as to the Synoptic 
Gospels. There also we are dealing with One who 
possessed a true human individuality in mind as 
in body, and what the Fourth Gospel gives us is, 
as it were, ‘the inside of the synoptic portrait,’ 
‘the facts of our Lord’s life as they appeared to 
His own mind.’ 

While many would find this an interesting and 
helpful book, we must say that it does not satisfy 
us in respect either of form or substance. On the 
one hand, the author has an irritating way of 
breaking off a discussion, to be continued at some 
future page or even ‘in our next’; and one de- 
siderates, too, a more pointed and less abstract 
style and greater logical flow in the presentation. 
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On the other hand, one desiderates also greater 
depth of treatment ; and this is said in full view of 
the author’s endeavour to give a philosophical 
setting to his work. It is not likely that the 
reader’s mind will find satisfaction in so vague a 
conclusion as this: ‘The Virgin Birth, then, and 
the Empty Tomb are necessary to Christian doctrine 
if they were true. I do not see that we can at 
present say more than this, or claim to assert 
either their truth or their necessity as a matter 
of knowledge.’ Obviously Professor Hodgson (like 
many another teacher of theology) is sore put to it 
not to be positively disloyal to certain elements 
of traditional orthodoxy in face of the trend of 
modern thought. 


THE SACRAMENTS. 


The Rey. H. J. Wotherspoon, D.D., a well- 
known minister of the Church of Scotland, was 
chosen to deliver the Croall Lectures in 1926-27, 
and took as his subject Religious Values in the 
Sacraments (T. & T. Clark; 7s. net). No conjunc- 
tion of lecturer and subject could be happier. 
Dr. Wotherspoon belongs to the ‘ High Church’ 
party in Scottish Presbyterianism, and he is not 
only in it but of it. He is not only a partisan of 
seemliness and order in Divine service, but some- 
thing much more. He is deeply and doctrinally 
‘high.’ And in this book he has had the oppor- 
tunity to express himself, an opportunity which he 
has used to our great benefit. He has tried to 
limit the range of his thinking by concentrating 
on the religious values of the Sacraments. But 
happily he has been unsuccessful in thus hedging 
himself in. He has been compelled to examine 
the nature and objective value of the Sacraments ; 
and we are glad of that, for it is really what he 
says of the truth expressed in sacrament and of 
the way in which that truth is expressed that is 
most interesting in his book. It ought to be said 
at once that the tone of the book is very attractive 
because of its spirituality, its humility, and its 
obvious sincerity. 

The plan of the book is to discuss, first, Sacra- 
ment generally, and this includes a chapter on grace 
and personality as well as one on sacrament and 
magic. The author shows that the Sacraments 
are our Lord’s witnesses to an everlasting gospel. 
And he then proceeds to deal with Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. The book is too full to be sum- 
marized, but something may be said of the chapters 
on the Supper. He distinguishes two aspects or 
‘stages’ of the rite, that in which we witness to 
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something (the Consecration), and that in which 
we receive something (the Communion). All the 
questions that are being discussed at present come 
up for treatment. One, for example, is that of 
sacrifice. The Supper is a real sacrifice, not a 
repetition or prolongation of Calvary, but a witness 
to it. Calvary has its eternal and therefore ever- 
active side, and we symbolically represent this 
eternal act. Another point dealt with is reserva- 
tion for the purpose of adoration. This is rejected 
because the Real Presence is there within the rite, 
and not true outside the rite. 

There is a curious passage dealing with the 
question, ‘Can a layman celebrate?’ The author 
distinguishes between ‘ can ’ and ‘ may,’ t.e. between 
validity and lawfulness. The former belongs to 
Christ, the latter to us, and as Christ has given a 
ministry, it is clear that the celebration is to be 
done by it. No one can read these glowing pages 
without being deeply impressed and edified, though 
questions do occasionally intrude themselves. 


THE EVANGELICAL PARTY, 


Dr. L. P. Jacks is editing a very interesting series 
of books on different aspects of Christian belief, 
or systems of belief. It is called ‘The Faiths: 
Varieties of Christian Expression’ (a title which 
Dr. Jacks successfully vindicates in his general 
preface), and we have already received, and noticed, 
the first two volumes, Canon Lacey’s ‘ Anglo- 
Catholic Faith,’ and Professor Gardner’s ‘ Modern- 
ism in the English Church.’ The third volume 
has now arrived, The Evangelical Movement in the 
English Church, by the Rev. Leonard E. Binns, D.D., 
Vicar of West Ham (Methuen ; 5s. net). It is a 
far more difficult subject than either of the others. 
Ourjmain difficulty is that there is really no evan- 
gelical party to-day. Many Anglo-Catholics are 
more evangelical in regard to faith than members of 
any other school. And there are a great many 
people who are called Modernists who claim to be 
thoroughly evangelical. Professor Robertson Smith 
and Principal Denney were both ‘broad’ about 
criticism but were intensely orthodox and evangelical 
in doctrine. If we take the words in the old sense, 
the ‘evangelical party’ was composed of men all 
of one type, which is represented to-day by the 
Keswick School, orthodox all round, and not 
‘liberal’ in any sense. The defect of this book is 
that Dr. Binns is not evangelical in this older sense. 
He claims to be ‘ eclectic,’ and his book shows that 
he is what is called a ‘liberal evangelical.’ It would 
in a way have been far more useful, from the point 
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of view of the series and its aims, to have got a 
thoroughgoing man of the type of the late Bishop 
Moule to write this book. 

However, Dr. Binns understands the evangelical 
standpoint, and shares it in essentials. And he 
has given us a most satisfactory account of it, both 
historically and doctrinally. He is by no means a 
blind partisan. He sees as clearly as any one the 
defects of the traditional evangelical outlook. It 
has been too individualistic, too suspicious, too 
narrow in its attitude to the ‘ world,’ too lacking 
in a corporate sense. He sees also its strength, its 
concern for souls, and its insistence on the free 
access of the soul to God without any priestly 
mediator. Conversion, sanctification, consecra- 
tion are the three words that sum up what the 
older evangelical thought of as the gospel and its 
fruits. But he held this on the basis of an in- 
fallible Bible, and that was the source of his 
power. 

All this Dr. Binns discourses upon with unfailing 
interest. His book is full of light, and if the 
‘evangelical party’ were represented by him and 
his standpoint it might face the future with confid- 
ence. But how many of the ‘ evangelicals ’ Gn the 
older sense) would speak of the story of the Fall as 
a legend ? 


THE HEBREW BOOK OF ENOCH. 


A very learned work entitled 3 Enoch; or, The 
Hebrew Book of Enoch, by Mr. Hugo Odeberg, Ph.D., 
has just been published at 42s. net by the Cambridge 
University Press. The complete Hebrew Book of — 
Enoch, which is based on a Bodleian MS., has never 
been printed before, and fortunately the text is 
accompanied by a complete translation and an 
elaborate commentary. 

The book carries its readers into a field with 
which few can pretend to be familiar. It is largely 
occupied with accounts of the angelic world which 
involve very elaborate angelological systems. 
Dr. Odeberg, who carefully traces its literary 
antecedents, comes to the conclusion that its 
redaction may be assigned to some date in the 
third century A.D. The book purports to be a 
revelation of secrets by Metatron, who is described 
as having many titles and offices. He is ‘the 
Prince of the Presence,’ z.e, the angel who has access 
to the Divine Presence ; he is the attendant of the 
Throne of Glory, the angelic ruler over and judge 
of all the hosts of angels and angel-princes ; he 
is even described as the ‘Little Yahwe.’ The 
interest of this figure is that he is the translated 


is learnedly discussed by Dr. Odeberg. 
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Enoch, the tiny hint in Gn 5”4 being expanded in 
unbelievably fantastic ways until Enoch is trans- 
formed into an angel and then promoted into a 
superior angel-prince, the intermediary through 
whom the secret doctrine was brought down to 
men. The book, however, is not all of a piece ; in 
parts of it certain functions of Metatron are divided 
among different angelic beings, and in places there 
is even an attack on Metatron, at any rate an attempt 
to degrade him from his high estate. 

The origin of the word Metatron, which is obscure, 
It has been 
derived from the Latin metator, connected with 
Mithra, and so on. The derivation which seems 


to Dr. Odeberg most plausible is perd + Opdvov, 


“the Throne next to the (Divine) Throne,’ z.e. the 
second Throne. The conception of Metatron in 
3 Enoch is compared with that in the earlier and 
later mystical literature. The whole discussion 
is the work of a patient and admirable scholar 
who has minutely explored a region of speculation 
in which the later Jewish spirit loved to dwell, 


_ but which has little enough to do with the terra 


firma of the Old Testament. The book is 
appropriately dedicated to Canon Box, who has 
done so much to promote the study of Jewish 
literature. 


—— 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


The number of books coming from America 
dealing with religious education shows how acute 
are the problems facing the people there, and 
perhaps also the interest being taken in the subject. 
The favourite point of view at present is the ‘ pro- 
ject,’ an attempt to educate from a concrete situa- 
tion as starting-poit. But some leading minds 
are taking a wider and more inclusive point of view. 
Among these is Professor T. G. Soares. His book, 
Religious Education (Cambridge University Press ; 
12s. 6d. net), is one of the very best we have come 
across. It seems to contain the final (or at least 
provisionally final) conclusions of this educator on 
the nature, methods, and aims of religious education. 
He discusses, first, the nature of the human material, 
then the kind of religion with which education is 
concerned, then the characteristics of the educational 
process, and finally the experiences of the religious 
unit in fellowship. 

Professor Soares shares the American emphasis 
on the practical. Education is directed experience, 
and the methods he suggests are mainly on the 
lines of the ‘ Project.’ But he is not a slave to 
this idea, and recognizes the claim of, for example, 
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purely intellectual interests. His book is not 
entirely theoretical. He has worked out a kind of 
curriculum for himself in all its details, showing 
how a child’s time should be spent over a week, 
including Sunday. 

There is a gulf between the Professor and his 
American sympathizers on the one hand, and our 
educators on the other. He does not want the 
Bible in the school, or hymns, or prayers, or worship. 
We do. We do not believe that education is possible 
except on a religious basis. And if the basis of 
education is religious we do not see how it can with 
any reason at all be kept out of school. Moreover, 
Professor Soares gives the Bible an entirely different 
place from that which we give it. He says that 
a systematic study of the Bible ought to wait 
‘for the high-school age.’ Is this our Secondary 
School age ? If so, we over here totally disagree 
on purely educational grounds. Earlier than high- 
school age he would not have the Bible at all, 
apparently, except that we might use its stories 
as we do those in other literature. We need not 
argue this out. As a matter of fact our teachers 
here are entirely, even fiercely, opposed to such an 
idea. 

It will be seen that there is provocative matter 
in this book. But it is suggestive and in many 
ways enlightening. It ought to be studied and 
tested by our educators here. If we do not entirely 
agree with American methods, or even with their 
principles, we have something to learn from them, 
And Professor Soares has put us all in his debt by 
his able book. 


THE SON OF MAN. 


The Son of Man, by Emil Ludwig, the well- 
known biographer of Bismarck, Napoleon, and the 
Kaiser (Benn ; 15s. net), is a disappointment. In 
the preface we are told ‘one who would venture to 
ascribe to Jesus imaginary sayings and doings 
should be a person at least equal to Jesus in in- 
tuitive power. Chapter and verse in one or more 
of the Gospels can be given for everything that 
Jesus is here portrayed as having said or done.’ 
Presumably the author imagines he has been loyal 
to this canon. But no reader can agree with him. 
He interprets scenes in the most arbitrary fashion ; 
he reads into Christ’s mind, as boy and man and 
teacher, moods and feelings for which there is no 
tittle of evidence, often quite fancifully and some- 
times unpleasantly enough. We hear now and 
then of His ‘ cold pride,’ of panic flight, of a temper 
frayed and broken by the stress of life, and so on. 
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And the end comes in sheer despair and the sense 
of utter failure. 

Herr Ludwig tells us that he does not understand 
theology and leaves it untouched, dealing, not 
with Christ, but simply with Jesus. But whatever 
you call Him, this is a Figure who, as He said Him- 
self, is a test and touchstone, terribly final, for 
every one that comes in contact with Him. Frankly, 
one has to say that He reveals our author as a 
rather dull soul. 


THE SUFFERING OF THE IMPASSIBLE 
GOD. 


The very title of this book—The Suffering of the 
Impassible God, by the Rev. Bertrand R. Brasnett, 
M.A., B.D. (S.P.C.K.; 7s. 6d.}—is a contradiction 
in terms. For suffering is just the opposite of 
impassibility, and yet the title adequately describes 
the method of the author. He works out his 
thesis in seven chapters and six appendices, and 
his thesis is that it is only by combining the truth 
of both extremes in a higher synthesis that the 
full truth of this abstruse subject can be fully 
explicated. Even when we cannot get an intellectual 
synthesis he would maintain the truth of both 
views. Somewhat after the Aristotelian manner of 
arriving at truth, he works out on the one hand the 
value for religious experience of the idea that God 
can somehow suffer, and on the other hand the 
truth in the view that it is impossible that the 
blessed God can suffer in our sense of the term, 
and after purging both of their dross he seeks to 
effect a lusis or solution in a resultant combination. 
This is the well-known Aristotelian and Hegelian 
method, although on this particular topic it may be 
argued that the motive that urged the Church to 
condemn the Patripassian heresy was furnished 
by Aristotle’s view of God as Thought meditating 
on its own beatific illumination, rather than from 
the Scriptures, where God is spoken of in the most 
frank, anthropomorphic fashion. 

The book is purely dogmatic in method— 
dogmatic in the best sense of the term; but it 
leaves out history and Scripture. This is surely 
a loss, however inevitable it may be, and it is 
particularly felt in the discussion on the Incarna- 
tion. The writer says more on Christ’s Divine 
consciousness as an infant than on His sufferings 
on the Cross. We regret the almost total neglect 
of the Atonement, surely the crux of this question, 
for, if God suffers eternally in the sense that Christ 
suffered once on Calvary, it is difficult to see the 
purpose of the Incarnation or to answer Anselm’s 
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question—Cur Deus homo? There is a very fine — 


chapter on the Holy Spirit, and the appendices, 
where the views of von Hiigel, Randles, Hughes, 
Relton, M‘Connell, Hinton, and Mozley are dis- 
cussed, are on a high level of critical power and 
spiritual insight. The book is a welcome addition 
to the literature of one of the most difficult topics 
in theology and is worthy of great praise for its 
sustained thinking and reverent spirit. 


EUSTATHIUS. 


The mind is threatened with bewilderment among _ 


the many cross-currents of honest thought, crooked 
policy, and personal animosities which marked 
the age of the early Councils. ‘Nica in reality 
meant the victory of a mere handful of Bishops 
who, with the support of the Emperor, had defeated 
all opposition, had swayed the majority, and had 
given Christendom a creed after their own liking. 
The majority of the Bishops of the East, if they 
were interested in doctrinal questions, came to see 
that they had signed something which, when they 
went to Nicza, they had no intention of signing.’ 
Thus correctly does the Rev. R. V. Sellers, B.D., 
Vicar of Mytholmroyd, Yorkshire, gauge the situa- 
tion. He is concerned with revealing Eustathius 
of Antioch and his Place in the Early History of 
Doctrine (Cambridge University Press ; 8s. 6d. net). 
He is well aware of the faults of his hero whose 
violence of language against the Eusebians is 
sometimes extreme, but he shows that the theology 
of Eustathius is startlingly modern and is well 
worth study. We receive this excellent monograph 
with great gratitude. 


CHRYSOSTOM. 


The life of Chrysostom is one of the obscurest 
in the annals of the ancient Church. It is difficult 
to separate fact from mere legend and pious fiction. 
The main source of reliable information is the 
Dialogue of Palladius, written about a.p. 408. Mr. 
P. R. Coleman-Norton, A.M., D.Phil., chose this 
ancient work as the subject of his thesis for the 
Doctorate in Philosophy, and now after five years’ 
extra study he has published it—Palladii Dialogus 
de Vita S. Joannis Chrysostomi (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press ; 15s. net). 

The volume consists of Introduction, a Revised 
Text with Critical Apparatus, Notes, Appendices, 
and Indices. We find throughout evidence of real 
scholarship and mature judgment. We wish that 
a translation had been included, in order that so 
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fine a monument of patient and arduous study 
might have appealed to a far wider circle. 


A new book on Darwin needs a good deal to 
justify it; there are already so many, both bio- 
graphical and scientific. The main features of 
The Evolution of Charles Darwin, by Professor G. 
A. Dorsey (Allen & Unwin; 7s. 6d. net), are its 
unconventionality and its whole-hearted hero- 
worship. As to the latter the writer says: ‘ Con- 
ceivably no one more benefited mankind and re- 
volutionised human thought.’ As to the former 
feature, we have the titles of the chapters, such as 
“He married his cousin, and lived happily ever 
after,’ and ‘ What he saw astounded the world,’ 
not to speak of the conversational style of the 
writing. 

Those who know little or nothing about Darwin, 
however, will find in Professor Dorsey’s book a 

_ good picture of the man and the scientist. The 
author knows and loves his subject, and he selects 
and arranges in a very interesting fashion much of 
what has been revealed to us of Darwin by himself 
and others. We are brought into contact with a 
character rare in its beautiful simplicity and 
purity. We see his intense and persistent curiosity 
leading from one field to another. We rejoice with 
him in his happy home-life, and follow eagerly 
his progress from stage to stage of discovery 
and speculation. It is a fine story, and it is told 
well here by a writer who has a distinct gift of 
vision. It is a pity that he is subject to such 
marked prejudices. These, however, will not do 
a reader any harm, and may even amuse him. 


We have no hesitation in recommending a 
volume of Sermons edited by Sir James Marchant. 
The names of the contributors are a sufficient 
guarantee. They are The Archbishop of Armagh, 
Very Rev. Geo. H. Morrison, Rev. A. E. Garvie, 
The Bishop of Winchester, Rev. R. J. Campbell, 
Miss A. Maude Royden, Rev. W. E. Orchard, 
Rey. J. Scott Lidgett, The Bishop of London, 

Rev. F. B. Meyer, Very Rev. W. R. Inge, Rev. 
H. Wheeler Robinson, The Bishop of Gloucester, 
Rev. P. N. Waggett, Rev. John A. Hutton, Rev. 

H. R. L. Sheppard, Rev. Studdert Kennedy, 
Rev. L. P. Jacks, Rev. F. W. Norwood, and the 
Rev. James Moffatt. But there is a second source 
of attraction in this volume. The title gives it— 
If I had only One Sermon to preach (Cassell ; 7s. 6d. 

net). These twenty ministers are here preaching 


| 
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their one sermon. We have here, as we would 
expect, the central verities of the Faith—love and 
the Cross of Christ, God’s purpose for man, the 
eternal values and the hope of immortality. 


A revised and enlarged edition of the Rev. T. 
H. Walker’s Echoes and Memories (David J. Clark, 
Cadogan Street, Glasgow ; 5s. net) will be welcomed 
by all who are familiar with Mr. Walker’s racy and 
impressionistic style. In the course of his long 
ministry and extensive travels he has come into 
more or less intimate contact with many men and 
women who have affected the religious thought of 
our time ; and in this semi-autobiographical sketch 
there are interesting reminiscences of James 
Morison, John and Edward Caird, Parker, Spurgeon, 
Jowett, J. P. Struthers, Lord Blythswood, and 
many others. The sketches are enlivened by 
anecdotes, and these lively pages reflect many 
aspects of the religious and social life of the last. 
half-century. 


A volume of sermons for the Sacraments of the 
Eucharist and of Baptism has been published by the 
Rey. William Ross, B.D. The title is Till He Come 
(T. & T. Clark). The price is the low one of 55s. 
Mr. Ross is a minister of the United Free Church of 
Scotland, and the Sermons are arranged to suit the 
custom of Presbyterian churches at Communion 
seasons—before the Table, at the Table, and after 
the Table. They will be found most helpful in 
those churches where Communion seasons are rare, 
and where the strain of preparing for great occasions 
is severe. But there is something suggestive in 
them for all denominations. And that the thought 
is uncommon, may be seen by looking at the 
Christian Year, the Eleventh Sunday after Trinity, 
where we give a sermon of Mr. Ross’s, in 
shortened form, taken from the Epistle for that 
day. 


Those who have read that fascinating book, ‘ The 
Moslem World in Revolution,’ will welcome another 
from the same pen. The Rev. W. Wilson Cash, 
D.S.O., has made a profound study of the religious 
situation in the Near East, and is qualified by 
personal experience to speak with authority on 
everything Muhammadan. He has now published 
The Expansion of Islam (Edinburgh House Press ; 
3s. 6d. net), in which he surveys the history of the 
faith, the character of its founder, its institutions, 
and inner genius. All this forms the basis of a 
penetrating discussion of the present position and 
prospects of Islam, Mr. Cash is far from thinking 
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that the present upheaval presages the final over- 
throw of Islam. ‘The Christian Church, however, 
is challenged to show what Christianity has to offer 
that a Moslem cannot find in Islam. . . . History 
shows that the two bodies have understood one 
another best when they have frankly confessed 
that each has something to contribute to the other. 
. . . The Christian line of approach to Islam must 
be one of respect, not of superiority. . . . Yet the 
fact remains that Christ has been the inspiration 
of all that is best and noblest in life. When, 
therefore, the Moslem world challenges us to show 
what Christianity has to offer we point with all 
confidence to Christ, the Hope of the world—to Him 
who said, with a wealth of sympathetic under- 
standing hitherto unknown, ‘Come unto ME all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.” ’ 


Sir Arthur Keith recently caused a flutter in 
certain circles by his pronouncements on evolution. 
It was not so much his declaration that it was 
scientifically provable that man was a product of 
evolution as the moral and spiritual consequences 
he seemed to regard as necessarily flowing from 
that position that gave prominence to his utterance. 
These conclusions were so negative that it is difficult 
to see how, holding them, the eternal values of life 
can be conserved—save as a nebulous fancy without 
real basis. Mr. J. Parton Milum, B.Sc., Ph.D., in 
Evolution and the Spirit of Man (Epworth Press ; 
7s. 6d. net), deals with this whole subject in all 
its aspects. The scientific data are gathered from 
every relevant field—embryology, anthropology, 
archeology, and biology are all made to yield their 
contribution—and this is done with up-to-date 
knowledge. In the light of these facts the author 
endeavours to show that man is unique though 
related to all life, that his evolution has been along 
a line peculiar to man himself, and that the resultant 
is a being who, on mental, moral, and spiritual 
grounds, stands in a category alone. 

The book is timely. The author has done his 
work well, and many will read him with interest 
and profit. There is a liveliness about his style 
which will make it easier for the reader to pursue 
his argument, although now and then this liveliness, 
as it appears to us, is in danger of becoming some- 
what rollicking. We do not feel happy reading a 
sentence like the following about the birth in 
Bethlehem: ‘It is not overdrawing the narrative 
to say that the very stars twinkled with the humour 
of God when He got Himself born in a stable at 
Bethlehem.’ This may rouse a kind of interest, 
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but we feel the author would improve if he resisted . 


the temptation to put the matter as he does. But 
in spite of numerous instances of this kind we have 
here a deeply interesting book on a serious topic, 
handled with knowledge, vision, and enthusiasm ; 


and it will banish from shaken minds any fears © 
that evolution destroys man’s unique position, and — 


convince them that it is possible to be an evolutionist 
and be yet a moralist and a Christian. 


A republication of The Spiritual Guide of de 


Molinos (Hodder & Stoughton ; 6s. net) will be © 
It is introduced by a pleasant 


welcome to many. 
essay from the hands of Mr. Dugald Macfadyen in 


which the nature and method of mysticism are — 


briefly outlined and the place of de Molinos © 


indicated. The ‘ Spiritual Guide’ itself is so well 


known that nothing need be said except to note — 


its appearance in a delightful form both as to 
print and binding. If in this form it attracts many 
readers, so much the better for the life of the 
Church and of religion. 


Of the importance of Tertullian for the theology 
of the West most of our readers, we presume, have 
some idea. To many, however, it will be a revela- 
tion to have set before them so cogently as the Rev. 


James Morgan, M.A., B.D., has done just how ~ 


many of the prevailing ideas and emphases of 
Western theology are traceable to the great African 
Bishop. The Importance of Tertullian in the De- 
velopment of Christian Dogma (Kegan Paul ; 7s. 6d. 
net) is an ably done piece of work which we warmly 
commend. als 

The Ingersoll Lectures at Harvard University 
have produced several valuable little books. The 
subject is Immortality, and writers of very varied 
schools, from Kirsopp Lake to H. E. Fosdick, have 
made their contributions. The latest volume is 


by Herr Gustav Kriiger, Professor of Church — 
History in the University of Giessen, and the title — 


is The Immortality of Man, according to the views 
of the men of the Enlightenment (Milford ; 4s. 6d. 
net). The lecture is a fascinating historical account 
of the development of opinion on this great subject. 
Hume, Kant, Spinoza, Schleiermacher, all appear 
in this mood, and the style is so easy and the 
thought so simple and direct that it is an unalloyed 
pleasure to read. 


While Mary Slessor was doing her rough, pioneer- 
ing work in Calabar, another saintly woman, of 


very different constitution and character, was 
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labouring in the Ibo country, a hundred and fifty 
miles to the west. Gentle, refined, and methodical 
in her ways, she did a great work among the women 
and girls of West Africa during a period of thirty- 
three years. Her life-story has been briefly written 
by the Rev. G. T. Basen, M.A., Litt.D., under the 
title Edith Warner of the Niger (Seeley, Service ; 
3s. 6d. net). It is the simple, yet inspiring record 
of a fragrant Christian life. 


We cannot praise too highly the admirable 
enterprise of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge in their series of ‘ Texts for Students.’ 
No. 43 is Cyprian’s De Unitate Ecclesie—Introduc- 
tion, Text, Translation, and Notes. It was entrusted 
to Mr. E. H. Blakeney, M.A., and has been ade- 
quately edited. The price is only 2s. 6d. 


There is a peculiar fascination in books that are 
first-hand, and especially in the realm of history. 
And here is one: English Preachers and Preaching, 
1640-1670: A Secular Study, by Caroline Francis 
Richardson (S.P.C.K. ; 1os. 6d.). The book comes 
from New Orleans, and is printed in the United 
States. It is a study of the preachers and of 
preaching in the seventeenth century, made from 
original documents, which are quoted frequently. 
The bibliography occupies twenty-five pages and 
the index twenty-eight. We have all sorts of 
quaint facts about preaching, sermons, sermon 
preparation, church-going habits, hobbies, and 
activities of preachers outside their pulpit, the 
payment of ministers, sermon helps, and hosts of 
other interesting matters. Preachers (at least 
some) needed pabulum, as they do now. Some 
even ‘borrowed’ their sermons. The popular 
style was memorized discourse. The pay was 
small, £40 a year on an average. Many clergymen 
were human enough to have secular interests, like 
music, poetry, astrology, and antiquities. But the 
most striking thing about that sermon-ridden age 
was the thirst for preaching. Lawrence Chadderton 
once concluded a sermon that had lasted two hours 
with the assurance that he did not wish to trespass 
on the patience of his audience. ‘ Whereupon all 
the auditory cried out, “ For God’s sake, sir, go on, 
go on.”’ 


S. Frangois De Sales, by Mr. E. K. Sanders 
(S.P.C.K. ; 12s.), is an entirely competent bit of 
work. The subject is a rich and many-sided one 
—the deeply religious nature of the man, the 
strength of will, always courageous if sometimes 
calmly blind to others’ point of view, the uncanny 
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knowledge of those queer hearts of ours even in 
their more shadowy places, the success as a missioner 
among the Calvinists, the intrepid bishop, the 
popular preacher, the writer of the letters and 
the famous spiritual books, the saintly soul—there 
surely is enough to fire a biographer and to set 
readers’ hearts ablaze. And yet, somehow one is 
never thrilled, lays down the book with an unhappy 
feeling that St. Francois was a smaller man than 
one had thought. Why that should be it is not 
easy to make clear, for the writer is whole-hearted 
in admiration, even a little indiscriminating in 
praise. Yet the book does not storm the heart, 
nor grip the interest closely, is perhaps just a little 
ordinary, but quite competent. 


Mr. Bertrand Russell is a brilliant and provocative 
writer, whose eminence as a mathematical physicist 
has given undue influence to his views on ethics and 
religion. In publishing ‘ Why I am not a Christian ’ 
he has definitely challenged criticism, and now a 
powerful and, as many will feel, an adequate 
answer has been issued by Mr. H. G. Wood, M.A., 
under the title Why Mr. Bertrand Russell is not a 
Christian (S.C.M.; 4s. net). Mr. Wood writes 
with great force and vigour. He has a competent 
knowledge of Bertrand Russell’s philosophy, and 
among the weapons of his armoury not the least 
effective are his flashes of wit. The general line 
of his argument is that Mr. Russell ‘rejects Chris~- 
tianity without understanding either the real 
strength or the more serious difficulties of the 
Christian position,’ that ‘he has a very imperfect 
acquaintance with the history either of the Christian 
Church or of European morals,’ and that ‘he is 
satisfied with a trivial estimate of Jesus based on 
conventional and superficial judgments,’ 


Of all matters that are before the Church at 
present perhaps the most important in one aspect 
is the training of its ministers. There is general 
agreement that in certain respects that training is 
defective. It has been in the past too intellectual 
and not sufficiently directed to practical usefulness. 
This applies to all the churches. But in one way 
the Church of England feels the defect most 
because its ministers are charged with pastoral 
duties that do not fall to the lot of other churches. 
And the well-known author of ‘ Psychology and 
the Christian Life,’ Canon T. W. Pym, has set himself 
to remedy this defect so far as mere book help can 
go. His lectures are called Spiritual Direction, and 
he describes them as ‘ An Essay in Pastoral Theology 
in the Light of Present Needs’ (S.C.M.; 5s. net). 
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The main object of the book is to help ministers to 
deal with individual souls, and particularly in the 
matter of confession. There is a great deal of 
wisdom in these pages, and it is happily wisdom 
that can be absorbed and put in practice. We 
might summarize the contents somewhat as follows. 
Remember the differences in people’s religious 
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nature, confession is not for everybody. But if 


you are to be a father in God, be accessible, be 
thorough, be open-eyed. Don’t seek dominance. 
Get your remedy for an evil by suggestion, not 
dictation. These are some of the maxims that are 
developed in a book specially suitable for priests but 
not without its value for others, including laymen. 


The Resurrection GWppearances of Fesus. 


By THE REVEREND A. T. Capdoux, B.A., D.D., GLascow. 


OnE of the most indubitable and extraordinary 
facts of ancient history is that certain Jews of the 
first century accepted a crucified Manas the Messiah 
of God. This fact witnesses the unique impressive- 
ness of the Man in a way that concurs with what 
has been transmitted to us of His words and acts. 
But if we listen to the witnesses themselves, we 
have to acknowledge that the supreme wisdom and 
goodness of Jesus were not the only factors in their 
belief that He was the Christ. They grounded their 
faith not only on what they had experienced of His 
life and death, but on certain experiences after His 
death in which they were sure that they saw Him 
again and heard Him speak to them. 

These things are indubitable, but when we ask 
what was the precise nature of the Resurrection 
experiences, it is not easy to be agreed upon a 
reply. The difficulties attending the attempt to 
harmonize the various gospel accounts of the 
Resurrection and the equally great difficulties 
intrinsic in each of them are too obvious to need 
emphasis. It evidently involves something super- 
normal, but it concerns a realm whose norms are 
unknown to us. Nor does it help to say that 
what is to us supernormal must be expected from 
a unique personality ; because the Resurrection 
appearances are not repeated, so that we have no 
right to say that they are normal to the risen 
Christ. If, on the other hand, we say, as apparently 
we should, that these appearances were super- 
normal as necessary to meet the unique need of His 
followers immediately after His death, then their 
exact nature does not greatly concern us. What is 
important is that these experiences broke through 
the Jewish prejudice that would otherwise have 
left Jesus’ truth of God in the grave. 

Many modern Christians find that they can no 
longer hold the belief that Jesus rose bodily from 


the grave, and took to heaven the very body that 
hung upon the Cross. That which can pass through 
closed doors cannot be said to be a human body 
in any sense intelligible to us. The difficulty is 
enhanced by the Ascension. What was not an 
impossible idea to the Jew, with his notion of a 
flat earth and overlying heaven, becomes grotesque 
to us. And another objection to this conception 
is that it makes the Resurrection precisely the sort 
of sign that Jesus condemned: it is taken as an 
act of God’s power accrediting spiritual truth. 
But we have to acknowledge that it is precisely 
so that the first disciples, according to the early 
chapters of Acts, seem to have taken it. It was 
to them a miracle by which God proved that Jesus, 
though crucified, was Messiah. And all the gospel 
accounts emphasize the empty grave, which has 
no significance except for corporal resurrection, 
though, of course, this may reflect the mind of 
the generation that wrote the Gospels rather than 
that of the Apostles themselves. But if the 
Apostles looked on the Resurrection as a sign, it 
does not follow that they were right in doing 
so; for they frequently misunderstood Jesus. Nor 
may we argue that the results prove the correctness 
of their understanding on this point ; for one of the 
most significant things in Christianity is Jesus’ 
power to work through men who only partially 
understand Him. 

Many therefore to-day believe that Jesus ap- 
peared after death not in ‘the flesh’ but in a 
glorified or heavenly body. And their claim is 
supported in part, at least, by our earliest and best 
witness, Paul, who in detailing the evidence (1 Co 
153-8) does not mention the empty tomb. It is 
perhaps beside the point to ask whether the body 
in which Jesus died was transformed, or whether 
the body in which He appeared was normal to His 
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risen spirit or was specially assumed, or of what it 
was composed ; for whatever happened in this way 
would be so far from our mortal experience as to 
disqualify speculation on its exact nature. There 
are some to whom the results claimed by spiritual- 
ism are helpful in this respect: to others the 
mediumistic trance and other characteristics of 
spiritualism make the suggestion of this analogy 
distasteful. It is in any case probable that all that 
most Christians feel necessary to believe here is 
that what the disciples saw and heard was related 
to the living Jesus in such a way as to give means 
of identification and expression to His spirit, 
analogous to the way in which our features and 
voices express and identify us. 

If we want to pursue the matter further, we 
are left with the alternative that what the disciples 
saw was either a ‘spiritual body’ normal to the 
risen spirit of Jesus, and made for their sakes 
abnormally visible and audible, or that the spirit 
of Jesus used whatever means might be available 
to express itself in that particular time and place. 

The former is more commonly held and probably 
approximates to the thought of Paul. But it has 
its difficulties. For we have to ask, What is the 
relation of this spiritual body to the constant 
spiritual presence of Jesus with His followers ? 
Is He more personally present, more indubitable, 
in the former than in the latter? Paul seems to 
have thought of a spiritual body of Jesus that arose 
from the grave and ascended into heaven, where 
it would abide until the last day, and whence it 
spoke to him on the road to Damascus. At the 
same time he had the experience of Christ with and 
in him, as an abiding personal presence, in the way 
contemplated also in Mt 28” and in Jn 1438-19, 
1616. 22, Jt is difficult to relate these two ideas. 
We seem compelled to regard one as more exact 
than the other. And if it were not for the apos- 
tolic insistence upon the actuality of the Resurrec- 
tion appearances, we should probably take it that 
we were intended to understand the ascension of 
Jesus and His session at the right hand of God 
as figurative of His full triumph, and that His 
presence with His Church was that which must be 
more literally understood. In any case we seem 
compelled to understand that the visible heavenly 
body of Jesus is not necessary to His most real 
and valuable personal presence. 

These considerations make us see that there is 
not very much difference between those who think 
of Jesus as appearing to His disciples in a glorified 
body, and those who believe that the personality 
of Jesus found, for the occasion, the means of its 
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expression in the physical or psychical conditions 
of the universe. And when we have got so far, 
it becomes worth while considering what assistance 
psychology affords. For it is to be noted that Paul, 
our earliest and best witness, besides ignoring the 
story of the empty tomb, speaks (loc. cit.) of all the 
Resurrection experiences as though they were of 
the same kind as his own on the road to Damascus. 

Now psychology has little hesitation in recogniz- 
ing this experience of Paul’s as that of a vision 
conditioned by his struggle against convictions 
which facts were forcing upon him. The fact of 
Christ and of His followers, including Stephen, 
had laid hold of those regions of Paul’s self which 
were beyond the control of his accepted Pharisaic 
scheme of life. The Pharisee in him refused to 
acknowledge the reaction of the man to Christ, 
and struggled to suppress it. And what we struggle 
to suppress in ourselves may, under certain condi- 
tions, break into our consciousness in vision. So 
upon the Pharisee there broke in vision the question 
and the command of Christ, and Paul accepted the 
truth whereby thenceforth he lived. 

May we not think the same of the disciples’ 
vision of their risen Lord? They had left all to 
follow Him: had seen in Him the patently Divine : 
had confessed Him the Christ. And then came 
teaching about suffering and shame and death, 
which they did not understand. They followed to 
Jerusalem in bewildered faithfulness. They saw 
the amazing popularity of the first days over- 
shadowed by priestly menace. Then came the 
agony of Gethsemane, when the Master seemed so 
little like Himself, and, hard upon that, the arrest 
and the Cross. They fled and left Him. All their 
Jewish scheme of things, inured in their race and 
imbibed from babyhood, cried out that there must 
be some mistake—this crucified man could not 
be the Messiah of God. And yet all that had made 
them once say, ‘ Thou art the Christ,’ pressed to 
be remembered. And the agony of their great 
Friend and Master, the heroism and self-abandoning 
devotion of His suffering, the wonder of so great 
a love, must have come as a massive reinforce- 
ment of all the unsophisticated insight and honest 
recognition that had moved them to their great 
confession. That was the conflict: on the one 
hand, the appeal and hold of Jesus, of Jesus in His 
suffering and death, upon all that is deepest and 
most capable of supremacy in human nature, upon 
all that makes us capable of worship and loyalty ; 
and on the other hand, the limited and imperfect 
scheme of things accepted from their race and time, 
and reinforced by social pressure. Given such a 
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conflict in such people and in such a time, and we 
should expect that with them, as with Paul, a 
vision of Christ triumphant would be the means 
by which His truth would celebrate its triumph 
in them. 

To do justice to such a view as this we must 
remember the important place of the seen vision 
and the heard voice in Hebrew religion. These 
experiences are characteristic of the great prophets 
and seem essential to their work, for they lie 
behind the prophetic utterance, ‘Thus saith the 
Lord.’ When Amos wrote, ‘ The lion hath roared, 
who will not fear? The Lord hath spoken, who 
can but prophesy ?’ ; when Isaiah saw the vision 
and heard the voice, ‘Whom shall I send ?’; when 
Jeremiah argued with God,—they were surely not 
merely giving literary expression to what they 
knew to be the conscious workings of their own 
minds. The Hebrew prophets knew well enough 
that the vision and the voice might be deceptive, 
but they regarded these experiences as, in fact, the 
highest vehicles of Divine truth. 

Psychology justifies their valuation. For, as 
we have noted, under certain circumstances the 
seeing of a vision or the hearing of a voice is the 
only means by which the most valuable truth can 
get a foothold in the world. The prophet, being a 
morally sensitive man, is also a humble and an 
ardent man. He feels a truth that condemns what 
is universally accepted: how dare he think that he 
is right and all the world wrong? His modesty 
compels him to suppress the growing conviction, 
and this suppression induces a state of inward 
conflict which psychology tells us is liable to visions 
and voices. The suppressed truth breaks upon his 
consciousness as a heard voice, and his conscience 
recognizes its Divine authority. Then, and not 
till then, he can stand against the world and say, 
Thus saith the Lord. In vision and voice there 
came to the prophets immovable conviction for 
themselves and assurance against the world. And 
the function of vision and voice in breaking a way 
for truth through convention and prejudice is not 
confined to them. We see, for instance, in the case 
of Joan of Arc that vision and voice made genius 
and patriotism sure enough of themselves and im- 
pressive enough to others to break through the 
otherwise impregnable convention that left all 
power in the hands of high-born incompetence. 

And why may not the means that brought 
objective truth to the prophets have served the 
disciples? We can easily understand that, apart 
from their own difficulty in accepting a crucified 
Messiah, the Apostles would have found it very 
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hard to proclaim the triumph of Jesus had they 
only been able to say, ‘ We feel,’ or, ‘ We conclude,’ 
for they would have been met by the unanimous 
voice of authority, ‘ We feel and conclude other- 
wise.’ But if they could say, ‘ We saw,’ authority 
had no reply. 

It may be said that such an understanding of 
the Resurrection appearances makes them sub- 
jective only. But if suppression of truth induces a 
condition in which the suppressed truth breaks its 
way into consciousness by means of vision, the 
vision is rather a corrective of subjectivity, for it 
is the vehicle of ignored reality. It is true that 
certain elements of the appearance are found in the 
consciousness of the recipient, but that is true of 
ordinary perception: both are objective, though 
in a different way, if they are essential to the mind’s 
awareness of reality. There is thus no reason why 
a vision of Jesus should not be as truly and directly 
expressive of His personality as the words heard 
by the prophets were truly and directly expressive 
of the will of God. 

Another point may be noted here. It is the 
innate bent of personality towards unity which 
induces the reappearance in vision of any suppressed 
but important element of experience; and the 
more important the suppressed element is to the 
unity of personality, the stronger will be this 
pressure ; hence it happens characteristically with 
moral and religious elements. And when we re- 
member that in these cases the suppression of 
an element of personality means the refusal of 
consciousness to recognize an element of reality 
upon the recognition of which the wholeness of 
personal life depends, we see that if the Resurrec- 
tion appearances were visions of this sort, they were 
the natural expression not simply of the surviving 
personality of Jesus, but of the truth that in Him 
human personality finds its wholeness, because in 
Him the universe in which man lives has the master- 
key to its unity. 

Such a view of these visions (if they were such) 
and their validity implies, of course, what the 
visions themselves impart, 7.e. the conviction that 
death did not make an end of Jesus, but that 
through death He is all the more God’s regent, 
at the right hand of power, the essential agent of 
God’s sovereignty in the soul of man. Doubt 
this, and the things that He makes supreme in 
God are not really supreme. And it would seem 
that we must look at it in some such way as this, 
if we would recognize the triumph of Jesus in His 
resurrection as a spiritual triumph, and not as a 
sort of attesting sign such as He condemned. It 
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must be the quality of His death that assures to 
us the fact of His resurrection, rather than the 
miracle of His resurrection that assures the god- 
likeness of His death. The spiritual rather vali- 
dates the content of the appearances than depends 
on them for its validity. Indeed, it seems that 
the nature of the appearances can be understood 
only if His spirit had already triumphed in the 
hearts of His disciples. For He did not appear to 
them in the sorrow of soul in which He had left 
them. Whence the change? Death had released 
Him from bodily pain, but what had changed His 
sorrow to peace? If His sorrow was caused by 
the world’s sin, the world of Israel and the Twelve 
and the Gentiles, had that cause been removed or 
diminished ? If there had already been a change 
in the hearts of the Eleven, then there was the 
beginning and promise of victory, not otherwise. 
The appearance itself could not effect that change, 
for it could not have been of the sort it was until 
that change was effected. And any change effected 
by the miraculous nature of an appearance cannot 
be deeply spiritual: if they really needed a 
miracle to assure them that Jesus in His suffering 
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Mirginigus Muertsque. 
Why People come to Church. 
By Proressor A. J. Gossip, M.A., GLAscow. 


“Go to the ant, consider her ways, and be wise.’— 
Pr. 6§. 


Way do people come to church? I don’t know, 
you say. I wish they didn’t. The singing is all 
right ; and the prayers are not too bad; but the 
sermon never ends at all! I know, poor little 
tousley-head, with the fidgety hands, and the 
legs that can’t keep still, and the wee voice that 
keeps whispering to Mother, ‘Is he nearly done 
now!’ There was a picture about that in Punch 
the other month that showed us a fed-up little soul 
sO very anxious to get home, asking its mother 
hopefully, as if one chance was still left and it 
might come true, ‘Mother! Mother ! if the church 
went on fire, would he stop then ?’ 

Yet, you know, people like to come to church. 
Whatever for? you ask. Because they are look- 
ing for something that they want, that they must 
have, and they think they can find it here. 

And that brings me to the ants. You know what 
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was nearer to God than Caiaphas in his success, 
then their misunderstanding of Him would only be 
confirmed by such a miracle. Considered in this 
way, we may regard the appearance of Jesus to His 
disciples in vision as the result of the working of 
His spirit in their hearts, winning them to His 
truth and fashioning for Himself from the psychic 
elements of their inward conflict the vision that 
should lift His triumph into the centre of their 
conscious life and give them the inward wholeness 
that is peace and power. 

In this way we may see the triumph of His death 
achieved in the very conditions of actual life that 
gave human worth to the triumph of His person- 
ality. He reigns in the inevitable and surrounding 
facts of life. He reigns in and by means of what 
is the essential and characteristic and formative 
urge of personality—the urge to an ordered and 
inclusive unity. His triumph in us comes in that 
which it gives—the inward unity that is peace and 
power—our triumph over self-division in self- 
devotion to One. who evokes our glad loyalty and 
entire worship. So upon the experience of His 
resurrection follows Pentecost. 


Study. 

they are, don’t you? No! no! Not Aunt Jessie 
nor Aunt Any-body-at-all, but the creepy, crawly, 
little things that go running to and fro so busily 
upon the ground. They are a clever little folk the 
ants. They grow crops like the farmers! Did you 
know that ? And they have games, just like your 
school, with huge crowds looking on. And they 
march out to battle in battalions under officers. 
Perhaps that isn’t really clever ; for war is a stupid 
thing. Yet it’s strange, isn’t it, that these tiny 
heads of theirs have brains wise enough to think 
out things like that. But the cleverest thing of 
all, surely, is this. 

South Africa is, in places, a hot country, some- 
times dreadfully hot. For months and months 
and months there is never a drop of rain, and the 
sun blazes down day after day, and the grass 
withers, and the trees shrivel up, and the sheep 
die, and all the streams are bare and dry, no longer 
streams at all, but just hot stones, too hot by far 
to touch. And yet, even there, the great heaps in 
which the ants live are moist and wet and full of 
the damp, steamy heat they love. And people 
couldn’t understand it. Quite close the ground 
was hard and cracked and gaping ; and clouds of 
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dust were blowing past, and all living things were 
parched and yellowed and dead. Yet here was the 
great ant-heap moist as ever ! 

And it was only a few months ago that they found 
out how it is done. Working very, very carefully 
about and around and under a huge ant-heap, they 
came upon a passage just like the shaft of a mine 
that runs down and down and down into the 
earth. And this shaft, too, was beautifully made, 
and led down and down for sixty-five feet, down 
and down to a stream, so far underground that 
the sun can’t touch it and so it is not dried up in 
drought, but runs there full and cool and fresh as 
ever. And the ants kept hurrying there and hurry- 
ing back with water, in their mouths I suppose ; 
and they watered their little fields of fungus-crops, 
and spilt it all about, to keep things nice and wet 
and steamy ; and so back for more and more. It 
took them a long time to go and come, about half 
an hour, I think. How could those watching 
know ? Oh, easily enough! They might mark 
them with little dots of different colours, and 
watch, and by and by, ‘ Look, there’s Mr. Red-dot 
back again ; he took half an hour. And here’s the 
yellow fellow. He was slower, and was away 
thirty-five minutes!’ Anyway, they keep at it, 
down and up, and back and fro, the whole day long. 

Now, that’s why people come to church. They 
are hot and dusty and tired. They want water to 
cool and to cleanse and to refresh them. And 
Jesus Christ can give it them. I, said He, have 
living water, always running, always cool, and 
always there for any one that wants it. And one 
of the shafts that leads down to it starts here. 
Listen! Can’t you hear it running and laughing 
and leaping. Well, the folk round you have come 
for that, so that their hearts mayn’t get all dry 
and hard and cross and selfish and grumpy, but 
may be green and happy and full of lovely things. 
That’s why they are here. 

But there is another thing. All the ants have 
to go down for the water, not just one or two, or a 
few of them picked for the job, but all of them. 
During the night those called in from other work 
are set to this, and the whole crowd of them keep 
hurrying up and hastening down, over and over and 
over again. 

And if we are to get this water you must do 
your part and help to bring it. ‘I! Oh! Ican’t 
do anything! That is the minister’s job.’ No! 
no! the whole of us must work at it. Yes, and 
you too. ‘ But what could Ido?’ you say. More 
than you think. There’s a woman coming in; 
how tired she looks! Couldn’t you ask, ‘Oh, 
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please God, let her get some of the water. Please 
God, do!’ And there’s a man; how old he is! 
No games for him, just a dull, grown-up life, and 
dreadfully old at that. Couldn’t you ask God to 
give him something to make up to him a little for 
being so slow and stupid, with his old stiff legs and 
old tired feet that can’t run any longer? And 
couldn’t you say to God, ‘ Father dear, here is a 
foolish little rowdy boy, who is always doing the 
wrong thing, and always somehow getting into 
trouble. Help me to be less cross and selfish, and 
more thoughtful and brave and kind.’ And that 
will come. 


Yes: all of us must do our part. You too! 


The Soul’s Wardrobe. 


’ | By THE REVEREND STUART ROBERTSON, M.A., 
GLasGow. 


“Put on therefore, as the elect of God, holy and 
beloved, bowels of mercies, kindness, humbleness of 
mind, meekness, longsuffering; . . . and above all 
these things put on charity, which is the bond of 
perfectness.’—Col 31214, 


What a task dressing oneself is! At first, and 
for a long time, we can’t do it. It is done for us. 
It is done io us. Mothers and nurses enjoy doing 
it, but we don’t enjoy having it done. We object. 
We protest loudly and kick violently, but it’s no 
good. Dressed we have got to be, and dressed we 
are, and everybody gets some satisfaction out of 
it, except us. 

‘Then a great day comes: we dress ourselves ! 
We can do it now. How grown-up we feel! But 
our troubles are far from being over. They are 
only changed. We are continually being ‘ dropped 
on ’ because we are not properly dressed. ‘ Johnny, 
go and change that collar at once ; it’s not fit to 
be seen.’ ‘Elsie, go and put on another frock. 
You can’t possibly go out in that one.’ So it 
goes on. 

When we get past these hurdles, we have only 
a short time of peace, for the task then becomes a 
problem, the problem of ‘ what to put on.’ It’s a 
problem for girls sooner than for boys, but soon it 
becomes a very serious matter for boys as well. 
The choice of ties and socks demands anxious 
thought ! One must wear what the other fellows 
wear. It’s a ghastly business to go to school in 
slacks when plus-fours are ‘the thing.’ A boy 
would rather go to instant execution than be odd 
in his clothes. Girls, of course, never have ‘ any- 
thing to put on, ‘not a stitch fit to wear.’ This 
really means that they have a wardrobe full of 
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‘stitches,’ but they can’t make up their minds 
which to put on. 

I wonder if we ever give half as much thought 
to what our souls shall put on? We ought to: 
it matters far more. The clothes of our souls are 
our habits ; and, as if we knew that, we borrow 
the word to describe certain sorts of clothes and 
talk, for instance, about a riding ‘habit.’ Other 
clothes we buy, but these we make ourselves, 
weaving them thread by thread, by thoughts and 
words*and’actions, until a ‘habit’ is formed; and 
it is very difficult to put off once it has been put 
on. We make them as a shellfish makes his shell. 
If it lives in clean water and sunlight, the shell is 
lovely with fair colours; if it lives in mud and 
dirty water, and away from the light, the shell is 
dark and ugly. And we, too, will have our souls 
clothed with beauty or ugliness, just as we live and 
move and think amid the things that are clean 
and full of light, or among things that are muddy 
and unclean. 

Now the Bible has a good deal to say about what 
we should ‘put on.’ It tells us what our soul’s 
wardrobe should be if we are to be well dressed. 
Listen! ‘Put on, therefore, as God’s chosen 
ones, consecrated and dear to Him, compassion, 
kindliness, humility, gentleness, good temper.’ 

What lovely soft stuffs! How delightful to the 
touch! Nothing stiff and starchy about them ; 
nothing rough and humpy; nothing glaring. 
Their colours are soft and pleasing to the eye. In 
what graceful folds they fall. They suit every one 
whose ‘habits’ they are. To ‘put on’ these is 
to have your soul well dressed. ‘And over all 
these,’ it goes on, ‘ put on Love. It is the belt that 
completes it all.’ 

That is how our Lord would have His children 
dressed. So the Bible says, ‘ Awake ! awake ! put 
on your beautiful garments.’ You can’t buy 
them like other clothes, nor can you fling them on 
in a hurry. They must be made, and put on 
gradually. Every act of kindness, every thought 
of compassion, every time temper and conceit are 
controlled and put to silence, a stitch is added to 
the beautiful garments of your soul, until, like 
Christ’s seamless robe, they are knit into one 
gracious and seemly harmony. 

Get busy, then, with the wardrobe of your soul. 
Remember this, too, that if your soul is not dressed 
in these beautiful garments, it doesn’t really matter 
much what clothes you put on your body. The 
best of them wear out, and go out of fashion ; but 
these things never wear out, never go out of fashion, 
and are always lovely. 
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Tbe EGristian Year. 
TENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


The Citizenship of Heaven. 
‘For our citizenship is in heaven.’—Ph 3” (R.V.). 


This text in other times might have been called 
a pulpit commonplace ; now it sounds almost like 
a challenge. Among all the changes which have 
come over religious and theological teaching within 
living memory none seems so momentous as the 
acute secularizing of Christianity, as shown by the 
practical disappearance of the other world from the 
sermons and the writings of those who are most in 
touch with the thoughts and aspirations of our 
contemporaries. The modern clergyman need: not 
be afraid of being nicknamed a ‘sky pilot.’ The 
New Jerusalem which fills his thoughts is a re- 
volutionized London. As for the appeals to hopes 
and fears beyond the grave, the scheme of govern- 
ment by rewards and punishments, on which Bishop 
Butler dilates, they are gone. Our generation will 
not listen to them. Give us something to help us 
here and now is the cry. Tell us how to remedy 
social evils, and especially how to reduce the 
amount of physical suffering. 

Now, whether we sympathize with this change 
or not, we must admit that it is a very great one. 
The gospel has never been so preached before. 
From the time of the first martyrs to our own day 
the Christian has always felt that this world is not 
his home; his eyes have been fixed upon the 
curtain which hangs between us and the beyond 
through which, as he believed, streamed forth 
broken gleams of a purer light than ever poured 
from the sun. In all the changes and chances of 
this mortal life he has looked for ‘the city that 
hath foundations, whose builder and maker is 
God.’ However pictured, the eternal world has 
been hitherto for Christians the real world. The 
only reality which belongs to this present life lies 
in the mysterious fact that temporal acts have 
eternal issues, that the purposes of God and the 
irrevocable destinies of men and women are being 
worked out in this shifting stage. Are we so modern 
that this seems unreal to us ? 

What was the message of Jesus Christ to man- 
kind? How did He judge human life, and what 
was His estimate of the value of social and economic 
arrangements ? We have been told to distinguish 
between judgments of fact and judgments of value. 
The two cannot indeed be held apart, for a fact 
which has no value is not even a fact but an un- 
related and meaningless accident, if such a thing 
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were possible. And, assuredly, that which has no 
existence has also no value. But the distinction is 
_ sometimes useful, and we may employ it here by 
saying that the revelation of Jesus Christ was a 
revelation of human life based upon certain great 
truths. The essence of Christianity is a trans- 
valuation of all values in the light of our Divine 
sonship and heavenly citizenship. The first Chris- 
tians were accused of turning the world upside 
down. This is just what the teaching of Christ 
does if the average man sees the world right side 
up. The things that are seen are temporal, fugitive, 
relatively unreal. The things that are not seen 
are eternal; real in their changeless activity and 
inexhaustible fulness of meaning. Jesus Christ 
Himself lived in the presence of these timeless 
realities. He was in heaven, as St. John seems to 
say, even if He came down to earth. Every joy 
was for Him a thanksgiving, every wish a prayer. 
And in so living He knew that the only thing that 
matters in this world is the life, or the soul, which 
is here on its trial, passing through its earthly 
pilgrimage towards weal or woe. Earthly interests 
He views and judges without harshness, but with 
an unmistakable aloofness, often expressed with 
kindly pity and a sort of delicate irony. ‘ What 
shall it profit a man if he shall gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?’ ‘ Is not the life more than 
meat and the body than raiment ?’ The pomps 
and vanities of this world seem to Him childish. 
A wild flower is a much more beautiful object than 
a king or queen dressed up for a state function. 
How absurd, too, to hoard valuables which will 
probably be spoilt or stolen, and which in any case 
divert our attention from heavenly things. He 
almost laughs at the man who brings Him a burning 
family grievance to settle. 

Now this is a very different attitude from that 
of the Old Testament prophets who really did throw 
themselves into social and political agitation. 
They plunged into the stormy sea of politics. Our 
Lord walked over it dry shod, as He walked over 
the Lake of Galilee. The naive exclamation, 
‘ Blessed is he who shall eat bread in the kingdom 
of God,’ evoked a parable which showed how far 
such thoughts were from our Lord’s mind. The 
kingdom of God, as St. Paul saw truly, is not eating 
and drinking, but righteousness and peace and joy 
in the Holy Ghost. Christ’s kingdom was not 
of this world; and yet this is the Divine paradox 
of Christianity: we cannot be saved by resolving 
to know nothing but God and our own souls. The 
introspective isolated life is emphatically not the 
Christian life. Our Lord’s detachment from external 
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things was combined with intense interest in the 
personalities of men and women. 

These two sides of His teaching never fly apart 
in the gospel itself, but all through the history of 
the Church they have done so continually. The 
contemplative hermit and the busy humanitarian 
are both half-Christians, and yet much less than 
half, because each side is spoiled by its one-sidedness. 
And the two sides are held together by the teaching 
and the example of Christ. The proclamation of 
this gospel was the good news, because it makes 
the Christian more self-sufficing than the Stoic, 
without his hardness ; more content with simple 
natural pleasures than the Epicurean, without his 
propensity to shirk social duties ; more of an idealist 
than Plato, although the better country of the 
Christian is not allowed to suck the importance 
and the meaning from the present life ; a stricter 
moralist than the Jew, although the Second Table 
of the Law is briefly comprehended in this saying, 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’ Love 
for the brethren and indifference to the trouble- 
some accessories of life, both alike based on that 
new estimate of values which in its turn is based 
on our Divine sonship and heavenly citizenship ; 
what could it not accomplish? And so Jesus left 
His message to the care of the few simple folk to 
whom He gave it; left it unwritten; left it un- 
developed. Alla matter of principles with no rules. 

Jesus Christ’s standard of values in the light of 
our Divine sonship and heavenly citizenship is the 
standard for all Christians. We have been born 
into a period full of danger and difficulty, a period 
of transition in many ways, a period which demands 
men and heroes. It is not a time when any one has 
a right to lead a life of frivolity, immersed in such 
childish interests as games and horse-racing. Let 
us give ourselyes time to think, to pray. Let us 
ask God to show us what things are really valuable 
and worth striving for, and what things are not. 
Let us try hard and earnestly to make the eternal 
world real, and it never will be real unless we try 
hard to see it. The spiritual eye needs training 
and exercise as much as the bodily organ. Creatures 
who live in the dark end by losing their eyes. And 
do not let us live softly. Let us learn to endure 
hardness as good soldiers of Jesus Christ; what- 
ever our political or economic theories it must be 
wise and patriotic to lead a simple life, and it is a 
very great help to the knowledge of God. And 
lastly, remember that our Master came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister. Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s definition of a gentleman is one who puts in 
the common stock more than he takes out. And it 
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is the way of the Cross ; and Christianity without 
the Cross is a miserable counterfeit. 

Let us, then, sum up by repeating the text, 
‘Our citizenship is in heaven,’ but heaven is nearer 
te our souls than this earth is to our bodies.1 


ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Things that are Not. 


‘And things which are not, to bring to nought 
things that are.’—1 Co 178, 


The subject of this passage—one of the central 
and supreme passages in the Pauline Epistles—is 
the Cross of Jesus Christ. To the Jew that Cross 
was a stumbling-block, for the Jew asked for signs. 
These signs must be the evidence of power—Divine 
power, and the sphere in which they must appear 
was political, national, military—a mighty field- 
marshal, who by his prowess and skill would break 
the foreign yoke, and drive the usurper back to 
his own land. But instead of a world-conqueror 
the Jew is offered a humble Carpenter ; instead of 
a throne he is offered a Cross. 

The Cross was the symbol of utter defeat, of 
humiliation, of public shame. The Jew, more- 
over, was a literalist in the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, and to him the Cross was the sign of the 
anathema of God—‘Cursed is every one that 
hangeth on a tree.’ To the Greek the Cross was 
foolishness, for the Greek sought after wisdom, 
and the sphere in which that wisdom must show 
itself was philosophy—a philosophy of existence 
and of human life. Instead of a philosophy the 
Greek was offered a fact—a fact, moreover, that to 
his mind was meaningless, a fact that to his culture 
and taste was repelling if not repulsive—a humble 
Jew dying on a cross. What bearing could that 
have on the world or on human life? As a key to 
the problems of existence the Cross to him was 
sheer unmitigated folly. ‘But unto them which 
are called, both Jews and Greeks,’ said the Apostle, 
‘ Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God.’ 

Step by step the argument rises to its climax, 
and the climax is found in the words of our text. 
At first sight it seems as if the Apostle in the 
ardour of his argument had fallen into the rhetorical 
lapse of an anticlimax, for, if an object does not 
exist, how can God choose it, and, if it be chosen, 
but non-existent, how can it bring an existing thing 
to nought ? 

There are three senses, each of them natural and 
unforced, in which these words may be understood : 

1W. R. Inge in Anglo-American Preaching, 3. 
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1. An object may be non-existent for one person, 
because he is ignorant of it ; to another person it 
exists, and is operative, because its existence is 
known. An object or a force may be non-existent 
for man ; it may exist for God. Of the discoveries 
of recent years, the best known forces are Radium, 
the Rontgen Rays, Wireless Telegraphy. For 
millenniums these forces have been wholly unknown 
to man, unused by him. From the beginning they 
were known to Him by whom they were created. 
How many elemental forces still le concealed in 
the bosom of Nature known only to God, who 
shall say ? 

To the Jew and to the Greek the Cross of Christ, 
its truth and its power, were non-existent, because 
they were unknown. That a humble Nazarene 
was crucified in the reign of Tiberius under Pontius 
Pilate they would not trouble to question ; but 
what was there in that ? For any practical bearing 
that Calvary had on the meaning of the world or 
of human life it was non-existent. To the Apostle, 
and to those who believed as he did, Calvary was 
the crowning event in the world’s history—the 
event for which every previous century was a 
preparation, and from which every succeeding 
century flowed as a consequence. 

A few years ago the chief inhabitants of Japan 
were overwhelmed. in a great catastrophe—earth- 
quake, volcano, fire. The first helpers to arrive 
on the scene were members of the Red Cross. 
That is typical, symbolic. Wherever the need of 
the human race is most urgent, wherever suffering 
is direst, there the Cross hastens to its self-appointed 
task—the task it loves above all others ; wherever 
tyrannies of evil rear their heads, there the Cross is 
at work, not with the violence of the earthquake, 
but with the breath of God’s spring, melting the 
glaciers of the world’s winter till they flow down 
in refreshing streams, and fill the valleys with 
fruits and flowers. 

2. Some things are non-existent because they 
have not yet come into being. They will be, but 
they are not yet. The main content of these words 
in the mind of the Apostle is, doubtless, that which 
we have already expounded, but this also may well 
have been part of it. One of these forces, non- 
existent now, but coming into being, is future 
generations—men and women still to be born. 
Future generations are the reserves of God’s army. 
The Church of Jesus Christ is like a succession of 
great armies. These armies are successive genera- 
tions—each army advancing a little, then ageing, 
wearying, fading away, giving place to another. 
To our minds the progress of the race is painfully, 
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pitifully slow. Great sins, national, individual— 
Drink, Gambling, Covetousness, Impurity—rear 
their heads as defiantly as ever, and we are tempted 
to cry, ‘How long, O Lord; how long ere the 
kingdoms of this world become the kingdoms of 
our Lord and of his Christ ?’ 

In our impatience we forget great truths. To 
our brief, finite lives a day seems as a thousand 
years. To the timeless Creator a thousand years 
are as one day. In our calculations we leave out 
the Divine essential factor—we leave out God. 
The Lord God Almighty reigneth. God is righteous- 
ness, and the forces of righteousness are omnipotent 
and eternal. Greater is he that is for us than all 
they that can be against us. We forget also that 
God’s reserves are not yet in the field—the men and 
women that are yet unborn. 

3. Some things exist potentially but not actually, 
but the potential may become real. 

What potentialities there are in your life and 
mine! What men and women we might be if 
every power were fully liberated and energized by 
the Spirit of God! To believe in Jesus Christ is 
to believe that the best is yet to be, but the day of 
life passes quickly, and night approaches, and the 
question arises—How are the potentialities of life 
to be realized ? 

The important thing is vision. ‘ Where there is 
no vision, the people perish.’ Every life has vision 
of a kind, but the perspective is too short, too often 
it is bounded by the horizon of time. Vision in its 
reality and plenitude is the vision of God; the 
goal of that vision is the kingdom of God in the 
world and, first of all, in our own life. 

By what means, then, can that vision be caught 
and kept and become the motive power of our life ? 
By what means does a great artist capture the vision 
of a perfect landscape he desires to paint? He 
does not catch it at all. He gazes on the purple 
hills and the green valleys and the sun setting in 
golden glory, and the vision captures him and holds 
him till the skilled hand produces the picture im- 
printed on the heart. The purest heart cannot 
capture the vision of God, it can only reflect it, 
but God captures zt. The truest, boldest spirit 
cannot capture Christ, but Christ captures him 
and holds him in His sweet thrall. And then 
things happen. The impossible becomes the 
possible actual ; sin withers up in the vision of 
holiness. The garments of sin are not rent from 
us—that is beyond human power—they fall from 
us. The dry channels of the soul are filled, flooded, 
thrilled with life—and that life is Jesus Christ.1 

1W. Ross, Till He Come, 115. 
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TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Compensations of God. 
‘Without were fightings, within were fears. Never- 


theless he that comforteth the lowly, even God, com- 
forted us by the coming of Titus.’—2 Co 7° (R.V.). 


Paul was tossing on a broken sea of troubles at 
this moment. Not long before he had been driven 
out of Ephesus by a riot, and obliged to leave the 
local Christians in a crisis. He was now anxiously 
waiting in Macedonia for the return of Titus from 
a mission to the Corinthian Church, where some 
Christians had been misconducting themselves. 
‘Without were fightings ’—external attacks upon 
himself and the Churches ; ‘ within were fears ’“— 
concern and heaviness about the faith and be- 
haviour of Christians for whom he felt responsible, 
especially about those in the south. He found 
the strain of waiting for his envoy almost intoler- 
able. But one day Titus arrived with good news 
about the Corinthian Church, and the Apostle’s 
depression was instantly changed into relief and 
cheerfulness. 

What enabled him to ride out the storm? Well, 
hejwas fast to three anchors. 

(x) He seems to have been turning over one of 
his favourite chapters in the Old Testament. The 
phrase, ‘He that comforteth the lowly,’ shows 
incidentally where he had been looking for courage 
during the period of strain. It is a quotation from 
the forty-ninth chapter of Isaiah. Several echoes 
of the chapter are to be heard throughout Paul’s 
letters, and the reference here suggests that the 
phrases of it clung to his mind during the time of 
anxiety which had now closed. Probably he valued 
the chapter on account of its stress upon the freedom 
of the gospel for the nations. But what further 
attracted him was the fact that this was a chapter 
of encouragement for people who were tempted to 
fear that their work for God had proved a failure. 

Here, then, is one means of holding ourselves 
open to receive God’s compensations. When our 
surroundings are dumb and contrary we can turn 
to God’s Word. It is part of our equipment for 
the Christian service and experience to know our 
way to the great, calm passages of the Bible. We 
should have our favourite chapters or psalms, 
and we should have them by heart. There are 
times when we may have little else to fall back 
upon for the rallying of our faith. 

(2) Unselfishness is another safeguard. Sym- 
pathy with other people may often seem to carry 
in its train more discomfort than pleasure. Those 
who are sensitive to the needs and errors of their 
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_ fellow-men, and who endeavour to interest them- 

selves in people who have any claim on them, 
suffer more than if they were content to be self- 
centred and indifferent. Yet, if they lay themselves 
open to anxieties and annoyances, they get com- 
pensations infinitely richer than the selfish ever 
dream of. Paul was thrilled by.the good news 
from Corinth. The better resolves of his friends 
there sent a glow of unselfish pleasure to his heart. 
It was his keen sense of responsibility for them which 
had occasioned him these hours of distress, and it 
was through the same feeling, which knit him to 
their interests, that the new happiness arrived. 
There are people who, as far as possible, deliberately 
avoid interesting themselves in others and forming 
ties of responsibility, simply because they shrink 
from the worries and expense which they anticipate 
will ensue from such associations. It is sometimes 
feasible to safeguard life by restricting it in this 
way. But the cultivation of an easy unconcern 
shuts out also the finer joys which we cannot have 
apart from the fuller and heavier responsibilities. 
There are Divine compensations which never visit 
the self-centred. There is no room for them to 
enter when the door is shut upon the duties and 
demands of human sympathy. 

(3) Moral humility is another qualification for 
the experience of God’s. higher compensations. 
When Paul speaks of the God who comforts the 
lowly, he means that it is only the unassuming and 
humble who can receive this gift of God. It is 
easy to become moody and bitter when people 
disappoint us and work seems temporarily useless. 
We may feel we scarcely deserved to be treated in 
this way, and resentment against our fellow- 
creatures may slip into a sullen apathy or a nervous 
fear that God is not looking after us properly. 
Sensible people sometimes try to overcome this 
petulance by dwelling grimly on its absurdity. 
How unreasonable, they argue, to expect much 
from human nature ! How stupid for puny man to 
protest against the dealings of the Infinite Power 
which is over all human concerns. But, if this 
reading of life cleans out our petty pride, it fails 
to put in any moral comfort. We need a more 
Christian view of the situation, and Paul defines it 
by saying that the only secure position is the humble 
mind which makes no bargains with God, which 
realizes that we are God’s, here for His ends and 
not for our own, here as His soldiers and servants. 

Even under the untoward discipline we get re- 
minders of His thoughtfulness, if we are careful to 
notice them. Cowper, who knew from experience 

the black hours of despondency that occasionally 
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visit life, put the whole secret into the first words 
of the Olney hymn: 


Sometimes a light surprises 
The Christian while he sings. 


The relief of God generally surprises life along that 
line. It is the cheerful, not the grumbling and 
defiant, who receive the compensations of God’s 
comfort. Those who are trying pluckily to make 
the best of things and refusing to let their faith in 
God break down, those who will fail, if need be, 
with a smile and a cheer—it is they who are visited 
by God’s rallying encouragements, as they swing 
with their three anchors out, a memory of God’s 
word, a temper of unselfishness, and a humble, 
resolute conscience for their immediate duty. 

Take, for example, our friendships. Paul realized 
at this time what an unspeakable solace it is te 
have a reliable friend. No doubt it was the good 
news from Corinth which relieved the Apostle’s 
anxiety, but often it is not anything our friend 
brings which helps us. It is just himself. When 
we say good-bye to a friend, after he has been 
sitting with us, we are sometimes inclined to say 
to ourselves what Paul said about Titus: ‘God 
comforted me by his coming.’ He may have said 
nothing about religion. Perhaps he was uncon- 
scious of our special trouble. But his presence, the 
sense that he is our friend, his power of taking us 
out of ourselves and making us feel that, after all, 
we are not isolated units—all this forms one of 
God’s direct compensations to us. We go back to 
face our life, heartened and uplifted. 

‘God comforted us by the coming of Titus.’ 
The incident of a friend’s visit may be part of 
God’s large providence of encouragement. James 
Smetham closes a letter with thanks to a friend 
for writing to him when he happened to be de- 
pressed: ‘Glad to get your friendly letter. It 
was like the coming of Titus. I think Providence 
in these days often sends Titus by post.’ But 
whether our friends rally us by personal intercourse 
or by correspondence, the great point is to recognize 
in them one of the Divine compensations. What 
we must do is to recognize gladly that the moving 
of one heart to another is the work of God. He it 
is who prompts these instincts of thoughtfulness 
and affection and loyalty. It is not by accident 
that you and your friend come together. The 
mutual interests, the exchange of thought, the 
moral stimulus, the close intimacy, the confidence 
which you enjoy in your friend, the affinities that 
draw men and women together across differences 
of age and position, are a wonderful providence. 
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And they seldom seem so wonderful or so Divine 
as when they help us, in some difficult hour, to 
compose our minds and keep our footing. 

‘Without were fightings, within were fears. 
Nevertheless ’"—the compensations of God surprise 
us on this side and on that. There are good reasons 
for holding to our faith. Things come together 
against us, things press on us, we have sleepless 
nights and anxious days. ‘ Nevertheless—God !’ 
That is our supreme compensation, God’s presence 
living and moving through it all to rally the dutiful 
and the devout who are resolved that, come what 
may, they will on no account surrender. His 
compensations are abroad and at work on our 
behalf. Nothing can keep them from us. Nothing 
in heaven or on earth can hinder their arrival.4 


THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Gehazi. 


“And Gehazi went out from his presence a leper as 
white as snow.’—2 K 527. 


One of the subtlest temptations of Satan is to 
make a man gain out of his religion. Only the 
pure in heart, only those who serve God or their 
fellow-men in simplicity, are enlightened by the 
true wisdom. And when the spirit of evil, who is 
the master of all craft and subtlety, can prevail 
upon a man to mingle his own gain with his public 
service, whether in the Church or in the State, he 
troubles his vision. And so Elisha turned Naaman’s 
offer of gifts aside. 

His servant Gehazi, student in the school of the 
prophets, saw the rich gifts his master was refusing. 
‘ Was not the prophet mad to refuse such things !’ 
So he hurried after Naaman and told his story of 
some poor student who had come, and how his 
master, though he wished nothing for himself, 
would yet gladly accept a gift for him. The story 
was plausible enough. But Naaman needed no 
coaxing. He urged Gehazi to take more and more 
—more perhaps than he deemed prudent to take. 

But was it worth while ?—all the inward fever, 
the trouble of concealment, the loss of peace and 
dignity, the shame, and then this leprosy! Sin is 
a brief madness. The heart pores over some secret 
passion: it dandles it in the hidden places of the 
imagination until the values of life are distorted. 
Then come suddenly the opportunity and its 
temptation ; and then the sin. But after the sin 
comes the awaking, when the man perceives that 
he has been a fool and has sold himself for a delusion. 
Well for him who wakes to sanity, and binds the 

1 J. Moffatt, Reasons and Reasons, 179. 
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disgrace of his fall as a memorial unto himself for — 


ever. So he may escape from its bondage. 
We see in this story how a good man may destroy — 
himself by a secret vice. When we read it first 
we may wonder how such a one as Gehazi should be 
a servant of Elisha. In every company there are © 
to be found weak men with the seeds of disloyalty 
in them. Men are not cast out of an iron mould ; 
their characters are not fixed and rigid, determined 
at the start towards good or evil. Our natures are 
plastic. We are growing, developing souls. Good 
and evil both have their sources in our hearts. It 
is a great thing for a man, a blessing beyond estimat- 
ing, to be of the company of Jesus or Elisha or any 
great servant of mankind: it is a blessing to have 
our place set amid the influences of good men and 
women who are free from any of the passions of our 
lower nature and live gladly and freely among those 
pure affections and aims which enrich the soul. 
A Judas, a Gehazi, have the best chance of being 
saved from themselves. But there is an inex- 
pugnable core of individual responsibility in each 
soul, a power of responding to the better or the 
worse which life throws across their path. And so 
from out the band of Jesus, where good was present 
in its loveliest and most persuasive form, the lost 
soul of Judas comes ; and from the service of a 
high, spiritually minded prophet, a slave of greed 
like Gehazi. 

We may notice these two things : 

1. The Evil of Greed——When Dante went on his 
journey through the circles of hell, where dree their 
eternal weird all those who have gone astray, he 
found the avaricious in a lower circle than the 
sensualists. Now when we think of our great 
national vices of drunkenness and impurity that 
judgment may seem strange. Drunkenness and 
impurity slay their ten thousands in every genera- 
tion. And in comparison greed seems harmless 
and innocent. Is it not merely thrift run to 
excess, and is not thrift a virtue ? But that is not 
what say the masters of man’s soul—they who have 
read wisely in the book of our life and know the 
results of the passions. They agree with Dante. 
Turn over the gospel pages and you will find that 
our Lord said nothing about fleshly sins, but again 
and again He warned the people against covetous- 
ness. And why? because it shuts the ear to the 
Divine calls. The listener in the crowd who cried 
to Jesus, ‘Speak to my brother that he divide the 
inheritance with me,’ would be amazed at the 
Prophet’s rebuke. Was not his claim just ? Did 
not his brother owe him half the estate ? Why, 
then, should not God’s holy Prophet help him to 
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justice ? But Jesus saw the evil that his brooding 
over his lost property was doing him. It was 
shutting his ear to the gospel of salvation. 

(x) Greed is an anti-social vice and destroys 
friendliness and neighbourliness in the community. 
Its spirit makes a man the rival and foe of his 
fellow-men : it poisons competition which in itself 
is a good rather than an evil: it turns work and 
commerce, which ought to be a mutual benefit, into 
war; it spreads ultimately through a nation the 
spirit of class suspicion and distrust which is one 
of the deadliest poisons in the body politic. What 
is the greatest danger which threatens our nation 
to-day, the evil that is undermining our prosperity 
and may send this great creation of many centuries, 
the British Empire, crashing in ruins ? It is the 
lack of brotherhood in the nation, the class enmity 
and suspicion which come from the race after 
wealth on the one hand, and the absorption in better 
wages with less work on the other. 

(2) Greed sterilizes a man’s whole soul; it de- 
prives him of the interests which enrich the per- 
sonality. What are the powers in us which are 
vital, those virtues and qualities which nourish 
all our varied talents and swell the stream of joy 
within ? The poet tells us: they are admiration, 
trust, and love. It is the generous dispositions 
which make a man of any spiritual richness and 
worth. Dante tells us that, on his way through the 
hell of the avaricious, he tried to recognize some of 
the lost souls there, but he could not. The greed 
which in their earthly life had won them the scorn 
of their fellows 


Now makes them dim to keenest searching eyes. 


That is not a mere poetic fancy. It is the solemn 
awful fact of their sin’s consequence. Greed preys 
on a man’s personality: it drains his life of those 
enriching interests which make the child of God: 
and the shut heart and the shut hand become a 
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symbol of the spiritual poverty of the man, his lack 
of any real individuality. 

2. The Swiftness of the Tragedy.—One little hour : 
and Gehazi beheld the gleaming robes and the silver, 
and covetousness glowed like a hot coal in his heart, 
the plot was laid and his greed fulfilled: one hour 
and the doom was on him. And yet it was really 
no sudden temptation. Men are not tempted 
unless they prepare their own hearts for the tempta- 
tion. Naaman spread his gauds before the eyes 
of Elisha, but Elisha did not regard them. His 
mind was full of other thoughts, the passion for 
national righteousness and the establishment of the 
Divine rule in Israel, and rich robes and rolls of 
silver were nothing to him. But one glance at 
the wealth Elisha disregarded made the eyes of 
Gehazi ache ; the conduct of his master in refusing 
it made his heart sick. For greed had been his 
companion many a day. 

We make our own temptations ; we make our 
own opportunities. These may seem to come 
from without, chance happenings with which we 
had nothing to do. But it was not so. They were 
fashioned by ourselves. The secret preparations 
of the heart had been travailing with them for long. 
Life goes on its quiet course, the day’s routine, the 
common work and play. But in the secret recesses 
of the soul, in the silent converse of the spirit with 
itself, are growing desires and longings and admira- 
tions. The hour comes when these declare them- 
selves. To some, as to Gehazi, it is an hour of 
shame when the hidden evil is revealed. To some 
it is an hour of glory: they show themselves in 
sudden brightness like a man inspired, and their 
friends are surprised at the spirit which is in them, 
the courage, the loyalty, the endurance, the rich 


_and rare generosity. . 


Take heed of thy heart, for out of it are the 
issues of life.+ 


1R. Glaister, The Beauty of the Lord, 109. 


Time=Measures of Be Pentateuch. 


By THE REyEREND A. T. RICHARDSON, ST. BONIFACE COLLEGE, WARMINSTER. 


Tue first mention of time-measures in the Penta- 
teuch is Gn 14, where it is pointed out that com- 
putation of time depends upon the observation of 
the heavenly bodies. ‘God said, Let them be for 
dates and seasons; days and recurrent-periods.’ 
In other words, the sun and moon mark ‘time 


when,’ and ‘time how long.’ The two Hebrew 
words used here are yom, which is always translated 
‘day,’ and shanah, which is usually rendered in 
our version by ‘year,’ when time is the subject. 
But this latter word is actually almost the same as 
the Hebrew word for ‘two,’ and properly denotes 
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‘that which repeats, or recurs.’ Hence, although 
it eventually became the recognized word for our 
English ‘ year,’ yet two or three thousand years B.c. 
it may have been used to denote other recurrent- 
periods, such as the month, or the season. 

The simplest natural measure of time in all ages, 
and among all peoples, must have been the day ; 
marked by the apparent passage of the sun across 
the sky from E. to W. We note that either the 
Hebrew yom, or the English ‘ day,’ may stand for 
either a point of time, e.g. Passover, or Easter Day ; 
or for a period measured in hours. Further, this 
period may be either twenty-four hours, or the dura- 
tion of daylight ; and hence is not a definitely fixed 
period of time without some qualification. 

The next natural measure of time common to all 
peoples is the period which elapses from new moon 
to new moon. ‘This is expressed accurately by the 
Hebrew khodesh, and less accurately by the English 
- ‘month,’ which varies from 28 to 31 days. A 
more accurate word is ‘lunation,’ which expresses 
a period of rather more than 29} days of twenty- 
four hours each. In consequence of this fraction 
of a little more than half a day, it has always been 
impossible to reckon a month as an exact number 
of days ; and it is equally impossible to reckon an 
exact number of lunations in the solar year. In 
Hebrew reckoning, since at least the time of Moses, 
the lunation has been taken as the standard measure 
of time. But, since 12 lunations make only about 
354 days, they compute the number of years 
elapsed by inserting a thirteenth lunation seven 
times in 19 years ; in the 3rd, 6th, 8th, 11th, r4th, 
17th, and roth years. Hence the number of days 
in a Jewish ‘ year’ may be 354 or 384; but it is 
never 365 days. The necessity for this is a religious 
one. By the Law of Moses the first month of the 
shanah was the one marked by the new moon near 
the vernal equinox, which, according to our reckon- 
ing, is on March 21 or 22. From this date were 
computed the set days for the celebration of the 
Feasts of Passover, Pentecost, and Tabernacles ; and 
this is the origin of the movableness of our festivals 
of Easter and Whitsunday. But for the insertion 
of the thirteenth intercalary month, the feast of 
the ingathering of the harvest would in a few years 
occur in winter when there is no harvest to gather. 

This brings us to another important natural 
measure of time, viz. the seasons of seed-time and 
harvest. These are in themselves entirely inde- 
pendent of the length of the month, but they point 
towards the next longest recurrent-period, which 
we in England call the year. This is for us the 
recurrent-period par excellence, next after the day. 
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Many centuries B.c. the Egyptian intelligentsia, 
which composed their priesthood, had noted the 
fact that the round of seasons was marked by the 
apparent positions of the sun at midday. As 
the days passed, he rose higher and higher until 
he reached a point called the summer solstice, 
then declined day by day until he reached the 
winter solstice, and then began again to climb 
upwards in the sky. These positions of the sun 
could be noted by the length of the shadow thrown 
by the apex of a pyramid on the flat surface at its 
base ; and notably by that of the Great Pyramid 
on the plateau of Ghizeh, near Cairo. When the 
sun was at its lowest midday height, about December 
21, the shadow was longest; and it reached its 
shortest length about the date which we call 
June 21. Records were carefully kept by the 
Egyptian priests ; and they were able to measure 
accurately the number of days from solstice to 
solstice ; and eventually evolved the computation 
of a period called the Sothic Period, the length of 
which was 1461 of our years. Their calculations 
formed the basis for the Julian Calendar of Julius 
Cesar, the Gregorian Calendar of Pope Gregory XIII, 
and our present mode of computation which makes 
the year usually 365 days long, and sometimes 
366 days (making a period of 1461 days). 

For a settled population, dependent on crops for 
their sustenance, the provision of some sort of a 
calendar must always have been a matter of im- 
portance. In Egypt, where the computation of 
time had been made a matter of close study, the 
agricultural population were able to obtain informa- 
tion from the priests as to the dates for sowing their 
varying crops ; no doubt on payment of the proper 
fees. 

A further need in the measurement of long periods 
is a fixed point of time from which to reckon. 
Such a point is provided for us by the Birth of our 
Lord, and gives us our present date of a.D. 1928, 
which is sufficiently nearly correct for practical 
purposes. Such a point of time was marked for 
the Hebrews, or Bene-Israel, by the words “ when 
Israel came out of Egypt’; but it did not come 
into general use. For the most part they were 
content to estimate the number of ‘recurrent- 
periods ’ of a man’s life or of a king’s reign. For 
these recurrent-periods, as we have said, the 
Hebrew word was shanah, always translated in 
A.V. and R.YV. as ‘ year.’ 

At the time that the Pentateuch received the 
final form which it now has, i.e. probably about 
500 B.C., the shanah was either 12 or 13 lunations 
\(that is, it might be 354 or 384 days ; and on the 
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average was about 365 days). But the researches of 
scholars have established the fact that the final com- 
pilation of the Pentateuch was made from much 
older documents. Can we assert that the recurrent- 
period indicated by the word shanah meant the 
same number of days in records written one or two 
thousand years B.c. as it meant about 500 B.c. ? 

We have already pointed out that the word yom, 
or its English equivalent ‘ day,’ has varying mean- 
ings. In computing the longer lapses of time, it 
implies twenty-four hours ; but we have our Lord’s 
expression, ‘ Are there not twelve hours in the 
day?’ Further, at the present time we can use 
the same word day with two different significations, 
even in the same sentence. ‘It is twelve days 
since I did a day’s work.’ We understand the first 
‘ day ’ in that sentence to imply twenty-four hours ; 
the second use of it may be anything from eight 
to sixteen hours. In Hebrew, further, such expres- 
sions as ‘in that day,’ or ‘the day of the Lord,’ 
cover long periods very different from twenty-four 
hours. Hence we are not justified in asserting 
that the word shanah, used for a longer period, 
must always have had one connotation only, and 
that it must always imply 365 days. 

In Stephen’s speech (Ac 7?) he has preserved 
for us the fact that Moses ‘ was instructed in all 
the wisdom of the Egyptians,’ which probably 
includes knowledge of the Egyptian time-measures. 
But he did not use the Egyptian computations, 
which would have interfered with his institution 
of the Hebrew feast-days ; rather he modified the 
knowledge gained in Egypt, and framed his own 
calendar. The basis of this calendar is the times 
of sowing and ingathering of the crops ; and it is 
based on what we call the ‘natural seasons.’ In 
our latitude these are four— Spring, Summer, 
Autumn, Winter; and we know the difficulty of 
deciding when one ends and another begins. But 
in Palestine and the neighbouring areas there are 
not four, but two, marked seasons. There is the 
dry season from May to October, and the rainy 
season from October to May. In the Book of 
Psalms and elsewhere these are rendered ‘summer ’ 
and ‘winter.’ Either of these seasons might be 
designated a recurring-period, or shanah; and a 
careful computation of them would give a very 
accurate record of the lapse of time over long 
periods. 

Now, although the calendar of the Egyptian 
priests was necessary to the dwellers in the Nile 
Valley, where rain hardly ever falls, and where 
there is comparatively little change of temperature 
to mark seasons, yet to nomad tribes of the desert 
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the Egyptian method of chronology would be of 
little interest. Further, they had no fixed object, 
such as the pyramid, whose shadow they could 
continuously observe. On the other hand, the 
change from wet season to dry season was ever 
with them, and invariable. I suggest, therefore, 
that in the records which told Moses about his 
ancestors for eight generations back (up to the time 
of Abraham) the shanah or recurring-period would 
be that period by which nomads reckoned, and 
that there were two such shanahs in what we now 
call a year. In the times of the kings, when inter- 
course with Egypt and Babylon was considerable, 
the Bene-Israel would fall in with a computation 
of time used by the Great Powers on either side of 
them. The period of transition appears to have 
been about the time of the reign of David. We 
meet with the expression shanah yamim, literally 
‘a year of days,’ translated in LXX and our versions 
by ‘a full year.’ E.g,,in 1 S 277, David is said to 
have been in the Philistine country ‘a full year 
and four months,’ t.e. sixteen months. In 2S 14%, 
we find ‘ Absalom dwelt two full years in Jerusalem,’ 
z.e. twenty-four months. 

In this transition period, the new meaning of 
shanah, which was being given to a period of 
twelve months, is thus indicated, in order to differ- 
entiate it from the old shanah of about six months. 
But it is evident that the new meaning of shanah 
was becoming normal from the fact that Barzillai 
the Gileadite is stated in 2 S 19%! to have been a 
very aged man of eighty shanah of age. 

A survival of the old reckoning is still to be seen. 
According to the Mosaic Law, the month of Abib,1 
i.e. the month beginning about the vernal equinox, 
was to be the beginning of the shanah; and the 
Feast of Ingathering was at ‘the outgoing of the 
shanah.’* But down to the present day Jews 
still observe the Rosh Ha-shanah, or beginning of 
the shanah, about September or October. Hence 
Jews have two New Year’s Days in each of our 
years (i.e. about our Easter and Michaelmas). 

But now we must apply the test of arithmetic 
to our theory. The ages of the patriarchs and 
others at their deaths is given as follows : 


Abraham . 175 shanah Levi . « 137 shanah 
Sarah he | 9) 1275buee Kohath. 2 ce wi baba es 
Taga h s Maak ESO mane Amram . . 137 
Ishmael, an havea, Moses’ i) = 3, D2Cuar os 
Jacoby 2 © 5 Tay, Joshua! ";” ). iLo 
Joseph... 2r0y i, 


Now, if in all these cases the word shanah, at its 
first writing, meant a season of which there are 
1 Ex 12%; 2 Ex 2336, 
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two in our year, we have ages varying from Joshua 
and Joseph, 55 years at death, to Isaac 90 years 
at death, and these we may call normal lives. 

There is no indication from Egyptian or Baby- 
lonian records that the normal length of human 
life during the patriarchal period was beyond the 
threescore years and ten, or fourscore years, of 
Ps go, styled ‘ A prayer of Moses.’ Ages at which 
men married are recorded as follows: Isaac 4o 
shanah, Esau 40 shanah. It is more likely that 
these numbers are six-month periods, than that 
both these men remained unmarried until the age 
of forty full years. Again, it is stated in Gn 17?” 
21° that at the birth of Isaac, Abraham was 100 
and Sarah go. If these numbers denote ‘seasons ’ 
their ages were respectively 50 and 45 full years. 
In this case we can understand Sarah’s belief that 
she had passed the critical period, and was unlikely 
to have a child. But we also know that similar 
cases do happen. While to be told that Sarah was 
go years old at the time of the birth imposes a 
strain on our credulity, and to many has seemed 
to be evidence of the untrustworthiness of the 
Pentateuch. 

Let us now apply this theory to the much-debated 
date of the Exodus. We read in Ex 12% that the 
sojourning of the Bene-Israel in Egypt was 430 
shanahs. Now the genealogy of Moses, as given in 
Ex 6, is as follows: Jacob, Levi, Kohath, Amram, 
Moses (five generations). The ages of these men 
at death are given thus: Jacob 147, Levi 137, 
Kohath 133, Amram 137, Moses 120; all reckoned 
in shanahs. Also Jacob was 130 shanah when he 
went to Egypt, and Moses 80 shanah at the Exodus. 
Further, Kohath is said to have gone with his 
grandfather to Egypt (Gn 461). If the period 
spent by the Bene-Israel in Egypt was 430 shanah 
(=215 years), it follows that Moses, the grandson 
of Kohath, was born rather more than 360 shanah 
(=180 years) after the birth of Kohath. This 
may be shown more clearly if we transfer the dates 
to more modern times, thus : 


A.D. 

Birth of Jacob (say) 1650 

Birth of Levi . 1680 (about) 

Birth of Kohath . 1710 (about) 

Jacob came to Egypt 1715 (aged 6s) 

Birth of Moses . 1890 

The Exodus . « 1930 (430 shanah, or 215 years, 
after 1715) 


This requires that a man (Kohath) born in the 
reign of Queen Anne had a grandson born in the 
latter years of Queen Victoria, and cannot support 
our theory. 
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But the reading of Ex 12”, in the LXX and 
Samaritan Versions, is ‘the sojourning of the Bene- 
Israel in the land of Egypt, and in the land of 
Canaan, was 430 shanah.’ This gives us as a 
terminus a quo, the time when Abraham, the pro- 
genitor of the Bene-Israel, came into Canaan. 

Taking this as zero year, we get the following 
dates : 


Before Zero. Shanah. Years. 


Abraham born 4 “ : 75 374 
After Zero. Shanah. Years. 
Abraham came to Canaan when he 

was 75 shanah (=37% years) old . fo) fo) 
Isaac born (Abraham 100 s., 50 y.) 25 124 
Jacob born (Isaac 60s., 30 y.) 4 85 424 
Levi born 3 about 140 70 
Kohath born . s about 210 105 
Jacob came to a i 130 S., 

65 y.) ;, ON 1074 
Amram born . , about 270 135 
Moses born . = 2 : 350 175 
The Exodus (Moses 80s., 40 y.) 430 215 


The numbers of these years give us normal 
periods for the genealogical descent. 

Our next important date comes from the state- 
ment in 1 K 64, that the fourth year of Solomon’s 
reign, when the building of the Temple com- 
menced, was the 480th shanah after the Bene- 
Israel came out of the land of Egypt. This brings 
us to 910 shanah or 455 years after zero. 

The Exodus is said to have taken place soon 
after the death of the Pharaoh of the Oppression, 
who is supposed by many to have been Rameses I1., 
for whom the Bene-Israel built the store cities, 
Pithom and Rameses ; and excavation of the ruins 
of Pithom has established the fact that Rameses 11. 
was its builder. Sayce estimates the date of his 
reign as 1348 to 1281 B.c.; H. R. Hall thinks it 
was 1300 to 1234 B.C.; Petrie gives 1300 to 1234 
B.c., and Breasted 1291 to 1225 B.c. Taking the 
date given by Hall and Petrie, we arrive at 1234 B.C. 
for the death of Rameses 11., and the accession of 
Meneptah, who has been supposed to be the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus. If, then, we take 1232 B.c. 
as the approximate date of the Exodus, we get the 
following table, always reckoning two shanah= 
one year: 


B.C. 
Abraham born 5 1485 
Abraham came to Canaan (aged a $s, 374 y-) 1447 
Isaac born (Abraham 100s., 50 y.) 1435 
Jacob born (Isaac 60s., 30 y.) 1405 
Abraham died (ones 175s., 873 y.) 1398 
Levi born ; about 1377 
Kohath born about 1342 
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B.C. 
Jacob came to Egypt oe 130s., 6S y.). 1340 
Amram born. A about 1312 
Moses born . 1272 
The Exodus (Moses ’8os., 405 y-) 1232 
Commencement of the Temple (240 years a s 992 


Now H. R. Hall (Ancient History of the-Near 
East) gives 975 to 935 B.c. as the probable period 
of the reign of Solomon ; others make his reign to 
be 990 to 950 B.c.; and Hall says: ‘the division of 
the Hebrew kingdom after the death of Solomon 
must be assigned to somewhere between 950 and 
930 B.c.’ If we take the earlier of these dates, our 
reckoning, based on the Biblical records (but taking 
two shanah=one year), brings us to a date only 
two years out; and taking the later one, about 
twenty years out. Whilst taking the skanah in 
these records as equivalent to our year, the chron- 
ology of Genesis, as has been shown by Driver, 
has no historical value. 

We have now to consider the period covered by 
the books of Joshua and Judges. First we note 
the frequent occurrence of the number 40 shanah, 
or its multiples. This would appear to be the next 
longest Hebrew period of duration, and represents 
a ‘generation’; i.e. the normal period from birth 
to manhood. Hence 4o shanah, 80 shanah, 480 
shanah imply one, two, or twelve generations. Now 
we can hardly suppose that in early days a ‘ genera- 
tion,’ or several ‘generations,’ were any more 
accurate and exact than is our expression, say, 
‘three centuries ago.’ This is taken to mean about 
300 years. 

The crossing of the Jordan took place about 
40 shanah, or 20 years, after the Exodus. Moses 
died at the age of 120 shanah, or 60 years, while 
his eye was still undimmed and his bodily strength 
in full vigour. This is a natural remark to be 
passed on many a man of 60, but not on one of 120. 
Joshua died at 55, and he was a young man about the 
time of the Exodus. We shall probably not be far 
out if we put the date of his death at about 1197 B.c. ; 
35 years after 1232 B.C. 

The periods of the rule of the Judges, and of the 
foreign invasions, are given as follows : 


Shanah 
Invasion of Cushan-rishathaim : ; As 
Othniel judge . (no period stated) 
Eglon’s invasion 4 k : . mos 
Ehud judge (no period stated) 
Shamgar judge (no period stated) 


Jabin’s invasion , ‘ : 20) 
Barak judge . (no period stated) 
Midianitish invasion . 3 : ‘ wey 
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Shanah 
Gideon judge . 3 : * 40 
Abimelech, Tola, jait, fodpes : A . 48 
Philistine invasion . : «5 £0 
Jephthah, Ibzan, Elon, Abdon, judges ; > oe 
Philistine invasion . : ~ 40 
Samson judge 20 shanah at this pened: 
Samuel judge till his death. 
Saul, king in Samuel’s lifetime. 
230 


This gives us 230 shanah, or 115 years, up to the 
end of the Philistine invasion. 

In addition we have the following periods of 
rest : 


Shanakh 

Othniel’s time . . : ~ : =, 40) 

Ehud’stime . : : : : . 80 

Barak’s time . : : 740 
Gideon’s time (aldeady Peckoied) 

160 


This gives us 80 years, but it is doubtful to what 
extent they overlap the periods of the rule of the 
judges. But adding both together we get 115 
plus 80=195 years, from the death of Joshua to 
the death of Samuel. Adding 20 years for the 
reign of Saul, and 4o for that of David, we have 
about 255 years from the death of Joshua, or 290 
years from the Exodus, or 942 B.c., for the com- 
mencement of Solomon’s reign. This is about 
50 years too long, but is as near as we can expect, 
having regard to the imperfect data and probable 
overlapping ; and very different from the length 
of time demanded when the shanah is taken as one 
years 

One or two points may be noted in conclusion. 
If our chronology is approximately correct, Abraham 
came into Canaan just about the time of the death of 
Thothmes m1., who had subdued the country, but 
whose successors for about a century left it in 
peace. The Pharaoh who promoted Joseph may 
have been Ai, the successor of Tut-ankh-amen, or 
the next Pharaoh, Horemheb. The Pharaohs of 
the XIXth Dynasty begin with Rameses 1. (about 
1321 B.C.); and according to the Biblical record 
Joseph died about 1317 B.c. (He was 32 Egyptian 
years old when Jacob came to Egypt, and died at 
55: 

During the reign of Rameses 1. and his father 
Seti 1., Palestine was brought under subjugation to 
Egypt, but their successors do not appear to have 
interfered with it much. Consequently it offered 
an easier prey to the Bene-Israel than might other- 
wise have been the case. 
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Recent Forciqn Theology. 


Maria. 

ProFessorR EissFeLpt of Halle has written a 
sketch, at once attractive and comprehensive, of 
the lifework of the late Professor Graf Baudissin, 
whom British students who studied under him at 
Marburg or Berlin will remember with gratitude. 
Eissfeldt, while fully acknowledging Baudissin’s 
power as an exegete and as textual and literary 
critic, regards him as pre-eminently an historian of 
religion, especially of Semitic religion ; in this he 
was a master, and in certain branches of it, notably 
in his knowledge of Phcenician and Aramaic religion, 
he was without a peer. All his other studies were 
subservient to this, and it is one of his many merits 
that at a time when most Old Testament scholars 
were studying the Old Testament chiefly from 
within, he was liberating it from its isolation and 
linking it up with Semitic religion in general. For 
this task he was admirably qualified in three direc- 
tions: (i) by his unusually wide and accurate 
knowledge of the Semitic languages and literatures ; 
(ii) by his subtle native sympathy with the modes 
of ancient religious thought and feeling ; and (iii) by 
his own profound interest in religion. His own 
deep piety was controlled by the two ideas—so 
characteristic of Semitic religion—to the investiga- 
tion of which he may be said to have devoted his 
life, God as Lord, and God as Life. Eissfeldt’s 
sketch is a most sympathetic revelation of Baud- 
issin’s mind and work, and it is good to know that 
to the scholarly author of this sketch has been 
entrusted the task of editing Baudissin’s work, 
which he had completed in manuscript before his 
death, on ‘ Kurios as Divine Name in Judaism and 
its Place in the History of Religion.’ 


Curiously enough, though Israel throughout the 
Old Testament regards herself as an elect people, 
the basis of that conception never seems to have 
been thoroughly discussed. Dr. Kurt Galling, 
addressing himself to this question in a valuable 
monograph,” argues that there are really two lines 
of tradition—one which connects it with the Exodus, 
and the other which traces it back to the covenant 
with the patriarchs. The former, powerfully repre- 


1 Vom Lebenswerk eines Religionshistorikers (Wolf 
Wilhelm Graf Baudissin), von Otto Eissfeldt (Ver- 
lagsbuchhandlung von F. A. Brockhaus, Leipzig). 

2 Die Evwahlungstraditionen Isvaels, von Kurt 
Galling (Té6pelmann, Giessen ; Mk.65). 


sented by the prophets, runs through the whole of 
the Old Testament from the song of Miriam right 
down to the Maccabzan psalms ; the latter is repre- 
sented chiefly by the narrative documents on which 
the Pentateuch rests. Apart from the Pentateuch, 
this emphasis upon the patriarchs is sporadic and 
late, though the significance of ‘ Father Abraham ’ 
increases with the centuries. Galling argues that 
one of the aims of the historians, notably J and E, 
was to strengthen and encourage in the people of 
Israel and Judah a sense of their real unity. The 
unity, precariously sustained during the reign of 
David, was definitely ruptured in the reign of his 
grandson, and J and E attempted to heal the 
breach by linking up the various tribal traditions, 
and tracing back to a common ancestry the tradi- 
tions of the various sanctuaries at which the 
national God had revealed Himself, on the principle 
that one God and a common patriarchal ancestry 
should have as its political corollary one people. 
The prophets, Galling argues, shared this belief : 
why, then, when they had occasion to touch on the 
election of Israel, did the pre-exilic prophets at any 
rate ignore the patriarchs of whom the historians 
make so much and throw their whole emphasis 
upon the Exodus? Because—so runs the answer 
—with their supreme regard for ethical interests 
as the true sphere for the expression of religion, 
they sternly disapproved of the contemporary 
worship in the sanctuaries, whose origin was traced 
back to the patriarchs—a worship which created an 
entirely false conception of the relation of Jahweh 
to Israel and of the real nature of His demands. 
The ideal time was the time of the Exodus, when, 
according to Amos and Jeremiah, there was no 
sacrifice. 

This is an acute discussion, raising fresh points 
of much interest and importance. 


The address which Professor Hans Schmidt de- 
livered last September in Oxford at the meeting of 
the Society for Old Testament Study is now pre- 
sented in expanded form? In this he argues— 
with happy translation of most of the relevant 
passages, chiefly from the Psalter—that we have 
in the Psalter prayers of persons falsely accused of 
some crime (e.g. theft, cf. Ps 7* 69%), in such a 
process as is hinted at in 1 K 8. and illustrated by 
the Elephantine papyri in the case of Malkijah. 

3 Das Gebet dey Angeklagten im Alten Testament, von 
Professor Hans Schmidt (T6pelmann, Giessen; Mk.2.70). 
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There are occasional references in the Psalter to 
prison (cf. 542”), and probably more than appear in 
our English translation, which contents itself with 
‘distress ’—references which strongly suggest that 
the singer has really been accused, arrested, and 
imprisoned ; later in the Temple he maintains his 
innocence by calling down a curse upon himself 
(cf. 7°) if he is speaking falsely. In some of the 
psalms (cf. 38) the person accused is sick, his sick- 
ness being construed by his accusers as evidence of 
specific guilt ; for example, of compassing some 
one’s death by means of magic (cf. Ps 109). There 
are many interesting textual suggestions scattered 
throughout the discussion, of which perhaps the most 
significant is to read for spb (E.VV. ‘to inquire’) 
in Ps 274, p23, * in the morning,’ which brings the 
psalm into line with other references in the Psalter 
(7° 578) to the morning, when the psalmist’s 
innocence would be vindicated. 
Joun E. McFapDven. 
Glasgow. 


Professor Brunner of Zurich has already made 
himself known as no mean representative of the 
so-called ‘ Dialectic School’ of theology, and his 
two recent books will add to his reputation. The 
first of these is a booklet on the Philosophy of 
Religion in the sense in which such a thing is to 
be understood by an Evangelical Protestant.1 To 
Professor Brunner the Philosophy of Religion as a 
comprehensive science whose concern Is the ex- 
hibiting of the ‘essence’ of religion common to all 
religions is impossible for the Christian faith. The 
singularity, or individuality, or specific nature of 
the Christian revelation is the very antithesis of 
any religious ‘greatest common measure’ so 
sedulously sought after by philosophers and theo- 
logians of rationalistic, idealistic, or mystical 
temper. If the Christian is to take any note of 
the philosophy of religion it can only be as a part 
of Christian theology, that part that we in this 
country would call apologetics. Professor Brunner 
knows quite well that he has knocked a very 
cherished idol off its pedestal, and in justification 
of his action he argues (1) that he is but returning 
to the position of the first Protestant Reformers, 
and (2) that nearly all the religious philosophers 
and theologians since their day have been in error 
(e.g. Schleiermacher, Hegel, Ritschl, Troeltsch, and 
Otto). The work of these men, however, is not 

1 Religionsphilosophie | Evangelischey  Theologie: 


Sonderausgabe aus dem Handbuch der Philosophie 
(R. Oldenbourg, Miinchen ; 1927. 100 pp. ; M.4.80). 
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entirely useless, and what is good in it Professor 
Brunner shows at length how it may serve to give 
precision to the significance of the Christian revela- 
tion, and to explain in what way this same revela- 
tion may be personally experienced to-day by means 
of the Bible without men becoming slaves to its 
letter. 

Professor Brunner’s other book is a much larger 
work.? Its theme is the great one of ‘ The Mediator,’ 
which Jesus our Lord can only be if there is any 
real substance in the asseveration of Christian faith 
that He is the unique and absolutely decisive self- 
disclosure of God to men. Professor Brunner’s 
volume falls into three main parts. The first deals 

a 
withthe “opposition. against and the justifications. 
“for faith _in_the ‘Mediator.’ That faith he con- 
siders is implacably opposed by the modern mind 
and emasculated by all modern theologians who 
draw their inspiration from Schleiermacher, Hegel, 
and Ritschl. As long as the distinction between 
general and specific revelation is denied or flattened 
out, and as long as the modern mind is convinced 
that there is no distance or fact of separation (like 
objective sin in the world) between God and man 
but may be overcome from the human side, Jesus 
will not get His right name, ‘ Mediator,’ but some- 
thing lower, after the manner of the pet phraseology 
of these days, ‘ Genius,’ ‘ Hero,’ or ‘ Personality,’ 
as the conceivable maximum of moral and spiritual _ 
life. The second part, proceeding from the position 
that sin has’ put an absolute barrier between God 
and man which cannot be overcome from the human 
side, has as its subject ‘ The Person of the Mediator.’ 
Philosophers and theologians with their passionless 
Absolute notwithstanding, God does come to the 
help of sinful men who cannot themselves come to 
Him, and that coming constitutes the ‘ Mediator.’ 
This Divine Initiative, the Eternal Son of God 
becoming man is not the same as the man Jesus 
attaining in His life and within human history to 
Deity. Not Christ after the flesh, but Christ after 
the Spirit, a non-natural and a non-historical fact— 
that is the concern of Christian faith. This ex- 
istence of God Himself as Christ in human life, 
Professor Brunner stresses, is not ‘ supernaturalism ’ 
in the sense that it is a surd in the world. It is 
simply and inscrutably there in the mystery of the 
Person of Christ, and in faith’s apprehension of it 
an order of reality and experience which as such has 
nothing to do with Nature or with history—a 
point of view which underlies all Professor Brunner’s 
polemic against the modern mind and theology as 


2 Dey Mittley : zuy Besinnung tber Christus-glauben 
(Mohr, Tiibingen ; 1927. 565 pp.; M.14.40). 
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well as his refusal, ¢.g., to rest his Christology upon 
the Virgin Birth or upon the Empty Tomb. From 
the Person of the Mediator Professor Brunner 
passes to a consideration of ‘the Work of the 
Mediator*-in=the third” part of his volume. The 
coming of the Eternal Son of God is His work. 
Person and work are one, the existence of the 
Mediator is itself redemption. In face of what sin 
is both for God and man, there are grave obstacles 
to reconciliation on both sides, and these the 
Mediator overcomes by breaking the guilt and 
power of sin, by bearing the punishment sin in- 
volves, and by satisfying the righteous indignation 
of God, who as personal spirit cannot but be angry 
at man’s demeaning of His holy will and love. 
The price of sin must be paid, is paid by God, 
and thus it is that the Cross (as lying eternally 
upon the sorrowing heart of God) reveals the 
absolute holiness and the absolute compassion of 
God in one. So it is that Christ and not history 
is the Mediator, who as the Divine Person, and 
not as a principle, enables us to know ourselves as 
we really are, and who as King of His Church and 
through it gives the reality and power and achieve- 
ment of God to human history which otherwise is 
only a fruitless phantasmagoria. From these 
words it will readily be admitted that Professor 
Brunner’s book is vital and richly rewarding to the 
interested reader. It is indeed discursive as its 
author recognizes, and some of its judgments, 
historical and philosophical, are open to serious 
question. It has, however, a great service to 
render, not a little of which will be in the bringing 
of this question to a point of decision whether or 
not the faith of the Church catholic and the modern 
mind are fundamentally contradictory. 


In Professor Wobbermin’s pamphlet the reader 
will meet with a Greatheart who has taken to his 
sword to deal with the dialectic theologians. 
Professor Wobbermin seeks to show that the 
opinion about Schleiermacher and Ritschl, prevalent 
before the late war, that they were safe champions 
of the evangelical faith is still fully justifiable. 
Taking as his text, so to speak, Luther’s word that 
‘Faith and God go together,’ our author argues 
that Schleiermacher and Ritschl were true to that 
word. Recognizing the real presence of God in 
Christian experience, they were believing analysers 
of the human side of that experience, differing 

1 Schleieymacher und Ritschl in threr Bedeutung fir 


die heutige theologische Lage wnd Aufgabe (Mohr, 
Tubingen; 1927. 44 pp.; M.1.50), 
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merely in their methods. Both were good children 
of the Reformation, and faithful to Luther’s insight 
into Christian faith. Indeed, their catholic pedigree 
may be said to extend further back still, even to 
the great St. Thomas Aquinas himself. Valuable, 
therefore, as the polemic of such men as Barth and 
Brunner is against all views that would stamp the 
soul of man with subjectivity and history with 
relativity, it ought not to be possible for them to 
say that Schleiermacher and Ritschl are the fathers 
of the devastating psychologism and _ historicism 
of some modern theologians. It is more than 
probable, however, that neither Professor Wobber- 
min nor his dialectic fellows are entirely right, but 
that the keener instinct for the issues involved is. 
with the latter. me 

It-is also a pleasure to call attention to Pro- 
fessor Bornhausen’s recent work.2 This book, 
occasioned by a desire to help men to-day amid 
the confusing and disabling views about history, 
urges that the right name for Christ as a truly 
historical Person is ‘ Saviour.’ It is the only word 
that keeps before us the whole fact of Christ, re- 
minding us that He belongs to two worlds, to the 
human and to the Divine side of reality. In con- 
sideration of this theme the book falls into three 
sections, historical, philosophical, and dogmatic, 
where the Hellenic, the Judaic, and the Egyptian 
notions and cults of salvation are appraised, the 
philosophy of redemption within Christendom 
evaluated, and the content and contribution of 
Christian redemption as understood by the evan- 
gelical faith set forth. ‘ Evangelical faith is faith 
in Jesus Christ as alive within the historical en- 
vironment of our lives. The Saviour is alive, not 
in the Mass, not in Ritual, not in Dogma, but as an 
historical fact in the history of every soul, and in 
this consists at once the reality and the limits of 
the redemption brought about through Jesus. 
Christ.’ Professor Bornhausen is a theologian of 
idealistic heritage, who is keenly aware that 
Christology is now as never before the central 
question of Divinity. His book is also vital, finely 
written, wide enough in its sweep to take note 
even of tiny Scotland and her theological children, 
and outstanding for its satisfaction of the prevailing 
preferences, and some would say the putrifying 
prejudices, of our untheologically minded modern 
world. R. S. SLEIGH. 

Glasgow. 

2 Dev Evlésey: seine Bedeutung in Geschichte und 
Glauben (Quelle und Meyer, Leipzig ; 1927, 258 pp.). 
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Auquetine’s ‘Soliloquies.’ 


By THE REVEREND W. J. SpARRow Simpson, D.D., St. Mary’s Hospita, ILForp. 


THE period of Retreat between Augustine’s Con- 
version and his Baptism was partly devoted to 
discussions with his pupils and friends, and partly 
to his own private reflections. The discussions 
were taken down in writing and afterwards ex- 
panded and published. These discussions throw 
considerable light on Augustine’s religious develop- 
ment. While they instructed his hearers, they 
also expressed his own outlook, and helped to 
clear his mind. More intimate, however, than 
these writings were his private reflections, which 
are recorded in the treatise called ‘ Soliloquies.’ 

The ‘Soliloquies’ will not compare with the 
Confessions. That famous masterpiece was not 
written until after thirteen years of experience of 
life as a Christian. In richness of thought and 
human interest, in theological depth and devotional 
maturity, the Confessions altogether eclipse the 
earlier reflections. That is what might naturally 
be expected. The ‘Soliloquies ’ are the utterance 
of one who is in a state of obvious transition, one 
who is beginning to realize great ideas but has by 
no means as yet fully assimilated them. The 
book reads like the work of a novice, a wonderful 
novice indeed, but yet a beginner, whose great 
capacity shows that, if he lives, a marvellous 
development lies before him. The peculiar value 
of the ‘ Soliloquies ’ lies in the fact that they were 
not written years after the event like the Con- 
fessions, but in the freshness of actual experience, 
and therefore they fix the precise stage which 
Augustine’s religious and theological progress had 
achieved in the interval between his Conversion 
and his Baptism. 

The ‘Soliloquies’ are cast into the form of a 
Dialogue between Augustine and Reason. It is 
significant that this is the first historic use of the 
term ‘Soliloquy.’ It is probable that Augustine 
originated the word. 

He begins with a long out-pouring in prayer, 
in which we find the first flight of that devotional 
spirit afterwards matured in the Confessions. We 
know that previously to his Conversion he had 
prayed. He has recorded among other prayers 
his anomalous petition that the grace of self- 
control might be postponed. After the Conversion 
he records that both he and his pupils prayed. 
Here, however, in the ‘Soliloquies’ the pent-up 
spirit of devotion seems released, pours out in a 


perfect flood. The name of God is uttered and 
repeated again and again, like the dominant theme 
of some mighty fugue; and each repetition de- 
velops some fresh aspect, some new idea, some 
hitherto unmentioned glory of Deity. The 
Holy Name is reiterated with what would be 
monotony, but is redeemed from monotony by 
the inexhaustible abundance of the thoughts 
which it awakens. God is conceived as Creator 
of all that is (universitatis conditor). Then also, 
God is Father of Truth, Father of Wisdom, Father 
of Blessedness, Father of the good and beautiful ; 
so that Fatherhood becomes the ruling idea. 

It is a singular fact that, while obvious allusions 
occur to our Lord’s utterances, our Lord Himself 
is nowhere mentioned by name, still less is any 
petition directed to Him. At the same time, in 
this prayer Augustine alludes to the Christian 
doctrine of distinctions within the Deity. He 
speaks of a nature ‘ubi qui gignit, et quem gignit 
unum est’ (Solilog. i. 4). Here the distinction of 
the Father and of the Son within the Divine Unity 
is clearly indicated ; but in terms which maturer 
knowledge corrected. For ‘unum est,’ he said, 
read ‘unum sunt’ (Retractations). 

The signs are unmistakable that Augustine has 
now advanced far beyond the god of philosophy to 
the god of religion. It is no abstract Deity which 
is now the object of his contemplation, but a 
personal Being with whom he is in intimate fellow- 
ship and communion. The God of the ‘ Solilo- 
quies ’ possesses all the characteristics of person- 
ality. God is for Augustine at this stage of his 
religious development the Being whom all love 
who are capable of loving, whether consciously 
or unconsciously. To go forth from God is to die, 
to return is to revive, to dwell in Him is to live. 

Already Augustine addresses God as One 
‘Whom no one loses unless deceived; Whom 
no one seeks, unless aroused ; Whom no one finds 
unless purified’ (i. 3). Already he uplifts his 
soul in the fervid strains: ‘Hear me, hear me, 
hear me, my God, my Lord, my King, my Father, 
my Creator, my Hope, my possession, my glory, 
my home, my country, my salvation, my light, 
my life.’ Already he can say: ‘Thee only do I 
love, Thee only follow, Thee only seek, Thee only 
I am ready to serve.’ 

The doctrine of Grace had already been accepted 
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in a still earlier writing. Augustine had already 
rejoiced to find his friend Alypius admitting the 
necessity of Divine help for the discovery of truth 
(C. Academ. iii. 13). But here in the ‘ Soliloquies ’ 
the dependence of the human will on Divine co- 
operation is made the basis of a very earnest 
appeal for strength: ‘ Order, I pray, and command 
whatever Thou wilt, but heal me and open mine 
ears, that I may hear Thy call. Heal me, and open 
mine eyes, that I may see Thy guiding. Drive 
folly far from me, that I may discern Thee.’ Here 
we have anticipations of the famous language of 
the Confessions: a profound consciousness of 
inability apart from Divine enlightenment and 
support. ‘If they who take refuge in Thee find 
Thee by faith, give me faith.’ He prays that God 
will increase in him both faith and hope and love. 
For the writer of the ‘Soliloquies,’ God is the 
source of strength. 

And further, in this prayer there occurs the note 
of penitence. This has been sometimes denied. 
Nevertheless, it is distinctly there. Not, of course, 
uttered with the intense and profound self-reproach- 
ing of the Confessions. Twelve years of converted 
life greatly deepened his sense of sin. The Bishop 
did not speak like the Neophyte. But, when 
Augustine calls on God to cast madness out from 
him, to receive His fugitive ; when he sorrowfully 
acknowledges that he has been the plaything of 
deceptions, and served God’s enemies ; surely the 
note of penitence is unmistakable. And it is im- 
portant to insist on this. For Neoplatonist Phil- 
osophy had no room for penitence. This strain of 
self-reproach was not derived from philosophy. 
It is the product of a study of St. Paul. 

_As has been already said, the ‘ Soliloquies ’ are 
cast into the form of a Dialogue between Reason 
and Self. But, however dominant the part of 
Reason may be, Augustine is convinced that Reason 
alone is not competent to determine spiritual 
realities. There is a moral qualification required. 
The eyes of the soul are able to see, when the soul 
itself is pure from every fleshly stain; that is, 
when it is purged of every mortal desire. Until 
that condition is reached faith is indispensable. 
Faith must come first. On this necessity of faith 
Augustine lays much stress. 

Indeed, in the ‘Soliloquies’ he has already 
become familiar with the trio of Christian graces— 
faith, hope, and love—and has come to appreciate 
their place in religious progress. All these are 
needful for the health of the soul. 

Augustine subjects himself to a severe self- 
examination concerning his motives. He is now 
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aged 33. He asks himself whether his mind is 
set on money-making. He can say that for the 
last fourteen years he has ceased to be disturbed by 
that passion. Cicero’s. book Hortensius had taught 
him that wealth should not be an object of pursuit, 
but that if it came it should be administered with 
the highest caution and prudence. All he wants — 
is such income as a free man requires for his main- 

tenance. | 

He asks himself next about ambition. He con- 
fesses that until quite recently he was dominated 
by the longing to acquire honours and distinctions. 
There was a glamour about worldly success which 
fascinated him. But he is now able to say that 
this ambitious passion has passed. 

Then he asks himself about marriage. He replies 
that for himself he neither seeks nor desires it. 
In a characteristic passage he said: ‘ Whether the 
procreation of children was part of the function of 
the wise, which at present he was not able to say, 
he might concede that any person who entered 
the married state for this purpose only, was to be 
admired but not imitated. For its dangers were 
more plain than its blessedness.’ It is only fair to 
remember that the writer of these words was the 
son of a mixed marriage, and the witness of a 
father’s disorderly career. While his early ex- 
perience does by no means altogether account for 
the austerity of his estimate—for certainly the 
Monastic ideal had captivated him—yet his home 
life probably affected his judgment more fully than 
he was aware. At the same time, Augustine’s 
transparent sincerity compelled him to acknowledge 
that his ideals did not as yet altogether correspond 
with his inclinations. He is in a very emotional 
state in these ‘ Soliloquies,’ and is deeply humiliated 
by his inconsistencies. 

In this merciless self-analysis he owns himself 
greatly disturbed by three chief apprehensions— 
the fear of loss, the fear of death, and the fear of 
pain. 

He questions himself about his reasons for fearing 
the loss of friends. Why does he desire that they 
should live with him? His answer is in order that 
they may together seek after God and acquire 
knowledge of their own souls. He admits that if 
their friendship proved a hindrance to the attain- 
ment of wisdom he would desire to avoid it. 

As to the fear of Death, could he rest assured 
that whether in the body or out of it, here or else- 
where, he could equally well attain to Wisdom, he 
would have no such fear at all. 

As to the fear of pain, he considers that physical 
pain is the greatest evil. For the greatest good is 
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the best of the better part, and the greatest evil 
the worst of the worse part. Now wisdom is the 
best thing in the soul, and pain the worst in the 
body. 

Augustine reflected in his ‘Soliloquies’ that, 
while the certainty of being immortal would indeed 
be great, yet it would by no means satisfy. It is 
also essential to know what sort of immortality it 
would be. What if immortal life was of such a 
kind that it allowed you to know nothing more than 
you already knew? To that question Augustine 
replied that if that were so he would weep his life 
away. The capacity for progress is essential to 
man’s immortality. 

Thereupon follows an inquiry into the nature of 
Truth. A subtle line of reasoning is propounded. 
There is such a thing as Truth. That proposition 
appears to him indisputable. But if there is, Truth 
must exist somewhere. 

It is characteristic of the great writer’s deeply 
religious spirit that before proceeding much further 
he turns again to prayer, a brief but extraordinarily 
comprehensive prayer: ‘God Who art always the 
same, let me know myself, let me know Thee.’ 

Resuming, then, this discussion about Truth, 
Augustine argues that it is impossible to deny that 
there is such a thing as Truth. Some things at 
any rate are true. Either the world will perish or 
it will not perish, and if it perishes it will be true 
that it has perished. Truth, then, cannot perish. 
But this Truth—where does it reside? If the 
Mind which observes Truth ceases to exist, what 
has become of the Truth which existed in the 
mind. Truth is relative to consciousness. The 
proposition is ventured that the world cannot 
exist apart from man. Consequently, it dawns 
upon the thinker that he is making progress to- 
ward belief in the soul’s immortality, on the ground 
that mind is required for the preservation of Truth. 
At the same time Augustine has misgivings. For 
the world is never without minds who retain the 
Truth, not because of their immortality, but be- 
cause of their succession. Still it is boldly re- 
asserted that the objects on which we gaze depend 
on us for their reality, and when we have gone they 
must cease to exist if no other human beings 
remain to contemplate them. That which does 
not appear to some intelligence or other must be 
considered not to exist. Nothing can be true 
unless it appears. 

Once more Augustine turns from reasoning to 
devotion. ‘O God our Father Who dost exhort 
us to pray, and dost grant what we ask, if while 
we ask we live better and become better: hear 
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me struggling in this darkness, stretch forth to 
me Thy right hand. Send out Thy light, recall me 
from wanderings. Guide me to return to myself 
and to Thee. Amen.’ 

After much discussion on dreams and seductive 
resemblances to reality and deceptions, which are 
explained as tending towards existence to which 
they are unable to attain, it is asserted that what 
is inseparable from its subject cannot survive if the 
subject dies. And the conclusion is reaffirmed 
that the reality of Truth requires the permanence 
of its recipient. Hence it is thought that the 
nature of Truth becomes an argument for man’s 
immortality. ‘If everything which is in the 
subject persists for ever, the subject itself must, 
of necessity, persist for ever.’ 

The imperishable nature of Truth involves the 
immortality of its recipient. God and the soul 
remain, because Truth is in them. And, adds 
Augustine, ‘no man doubts concerning the im- 
mortality of God.’ Truth cannot die. Therefore 
we shall not doubt the everlasting continuance of 
the mind. Knowledge is in the mind, and physical 
death cannot cause the mind to perish. If it 
could, then Truth could perish, which is impossible. 

There are several singular features about these 
‘Soliloquies.’ One certainly is the mingling of 
metaphysics with devotion: or rather the fact 
that the whole reasoning is pervaded by a deeply 
prayerful spirit. Again and again the reasoner 
pauses and takes refuge in prayer. Augustine 
has already realized the necessity of grace: the 
helplessness of the human soul to ascertain the 
Truth without enlightenment and _ purification 
which God alone can give. 

Another characteristic of the ‘Soliloquies’ is 
the place assigned in reaching Truth to the Chris- 
tian qualities of faith, hope, and love. 

By far the most remarkable feature of these 
‘Soliloquies’ is that Augustine here propounds 
the theory of idealism. Truth and Thinker are 
correlative. Truth has no existence apart from 
mind. The existence of the thing seen depends 
upon the seer. In propositions of this nature we 
have the elements of Berkeley’s theory already 
expressed. We find Augustine conscious of the 
weakness of his inference that the permanence of 
Truth requires the permanence of the human 
mind which contemplates it. He-raises the diffi- 
culty that the permanence of the individual is not 
thereby established. May not the required con- 
dition of the permanence of Truth be satisfied 
by the succession of human individuals ? But the 
curious thing is that Augustine apparently does 
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not face the question—Where was Truth before 
man existed? He speaks distinctly of the im- 
mortality of God, which he says no one disputes. 
But he nowhere suggests that the home of Truth 
is the eternal mind of God. He.is so intent on 
arguing for human immortality that he does not 
dwell on the fact that the conditions required for 
the permanence of Truth are completely fulfilled 
and satisfied in Deity. 

The ‘Soliloquies’ in their devotional sections 
are full of Scriptural phrases which reveal how 
much Augustine has been reading the New Testa- 
ment, and how familiar he is already growing with 
its language. Already he speaks of God leading 
us into all Truth, opening the door to those who 
knock, giving us the Bread of Life, and the living 
water which causes us never to thirst again, and 
of God convincing the world of sin, of righteous- 
ness and of judgment, God through whom we are 
not in bondage to weak and beggarly elements. 
All these allusions and quotations are crowded 
into a narrow space, and instructively show how 
extensive the range of Augustine’s Scripture reading 
has already been, and also the authority which he 
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already assigns to them. All this by no means — 
necessarily involves a clear apprehension on the 
Neophyte’s part of the-dogmas which lay behind 
them. But they certainly prove the direction — 
in which Augustine was moving, and the great ~ 
advance he had made from a purely philosophic | 
position. 

If the form in which the ‘ Soliloquies’ are cast | 
seems to assign a very high place to the Reason, 
yet a careful study of the book makes clear that — 
Augustine realizes that Reason by~itself is not — 
adequate to bring the soul to God. He is con- 
scious that much, very much, depends upon the 
Will. ‘I know not,’ he says, ‘ how any rational 
demonstration of God could satisfy me: for I do 
not believe that I know anything as I desire to 
know God.’ In other words, the spiritual quest 
for God demands the entire personality: the Will 
just as certainly as the intellect. Indeed, Augus- 
tine seems to emphasize Will rather than intellect. 
For he says, ‘I have nothing else than my Will.’ 
Thus the great writer rises above the mere in- 
tellectualism which was the bane of the previous 
attitude towards Religion. 


Contributions and Comments. 


Ephesians ty. 20, 21. 


“But ye did not so learn Christ; if so be that ye 
heard him, and were taught in him, even as a truth is 
in Jesus.’ 


Jesus is (rightly deemed) a ‘ truth’ (.e. in common 
and less exact parlance a ‘science’: for truth is a 
correspondence between words and a reality or 
existence, and the sciences present these existences 
to our minds and express our conceptions of them) ; 
so that St. Paul is fully justified in speaking of 
learning Christ and being taught in Him. Yet I 
would rather say this truth is ‘in Jesus’ than ‘in 
Christ,’ as, though beautiful in the theory and 
the abstract, it is more beautiful and intelligible 
in the concrete and the revelation. Even if the 
above use of aAnGea as a technical term is of the 
nature of a az. Xey., I claim consideration for the 
above interpretation as best suiting the passage. 
If it has already been suggested I can only say it 
suggested itself to me independently. 

I should be very glad to learn whether such a use 
of dAnbaa has any parallel in classic’ or Kxow7 


literature. Among many ‘truths ’—history, geo- 
graphy, botany, astronomy, mathematics (including 
Euclid, called after its leader in thought), and 
ethics—the leading ‘truth’ fs that which is St. Paul’s 
theme and life. (This is St. Paul’s apology for the 
strong expressions ‘learn Christ,’ ‘be taught in 
him ’). F. J. Briccs. 
Barbados. 


SUES pause 


Mroverbs rir. 23. 
‘The fear of the Lord (tendeth) to life, 


And (he that hath it) shall abide satisfied, 
He shall not be visited with evil’ (A.V.). 


Tue kind reception accorded to my ‘Textual 
Discoveries’ in THE Expository Times has 
encouraged me to add a few subsequent emenda- 
tions, intended to illustrate the present unsatis- 
factory condition of the text, and, if possible, to 
show that this disgrace to scholarship can, in very 
many instances, be removed, though at the cost of 
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almost limitless patience. The present passage, 
for example, did not reveal its secret in time for 
inclusion, and not till after more than twenty 
attempts at rectification. 

That the passage cannot be otherwise than 
seriously corrupt is evident from the strange 


| transition from the abstract ‘fear of the Lord’ . 


to the personal ‘he,’ a transition effected by the 


| quite illegitimate insertion of the words ‘he that 


hath it.’ If all the interpolated words be removed, 
it will be sufficiently evident that there is some- 
thing very wrong with the text : 


‘The fear of the Lord to life, and (he) shall abide 
satisfied, he shall not be visited with evil.’ 


And yet the Revised Version, and many later editors, 
have been contént to assume that there is no need 
of correction. 

The first suggestion to be made is based on the 
frequent error, incidental to the scribes, of drop- 
ping a letter, which happens to be preceded by the 
same letter. This has happened twice in the 


_ above sentence. The first letter which has thus 


suffered is an aleph, and its restoration turns ‘the 
fear of the Lord’ into ‘he that feareth the Lord’ 
(TT Ns ND). 

The second instance is the disappearance of an 
ayin, the final syllable of the preceding word ‘satis- 
fied’ ending with this letter. The phrase ‘abide 
satisfied ’ is highly suspicious, though it has passed 
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muster with generations of editors. Now the 
ayin takes its proper place, the word by (‘shall 
abide’) disappears. Its first consonant lamed, 
becomes the second letter of the preposition ?y 
(the preposition regularly going with the verb 
7Pb, ‘ visit’). 

But what of the still remaining nun? Quite 
obviously it goes with the two letters which follow 
it, and 51) (‘godless ’)takes the place of 53 (‘not’). 

One more change must be made, but not one 
involving any consonantal alteration. Instead 
of ovnd (which has been pointed as ‘ to life’ ) read 
ond (‘bread’). This suggestion is confirmed by v.18 
of the next chapter, where we read ‘thou shalt be 
satisfied with bread.’ 

This proverb now yields its secret of comfort 
and of warning : 


“He that feareth the Lord shall be satisfied with 
bread ; 
But evil shall be visited upon the godless.’ 


Let this be compared with the traditional version, 
defective both in meaning and grammar, and the 
improvement is unquestionable. Surely it cannot 
be for the credit of inspiration that it should be 
made responsible for what is so obviously un- 
worthy and clumsy. The very fact that such an’ 
emendation is possible makes it highly probable. 

* MELVILLE Scott. 

Castlechurch, Stafford. ; 


Entre Qlous. 


Is 53° and Ph 2°. 

The Rev. Hobart D. McKeehan, B.D., Minister 
of the Reformed Church, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, 
had a fruitful idea when he decided to publish side 
by side a sermon by five representative American 
preachers and five representative British preachers : 
Anglo-American Preaching (Harper Bros. ; $1.75). 
For he is right in thinking that the ‘ English have 
much to teach their American brethren, albeit the 
American has no less to teach his brethren in Eng- 
land.’ Mr. McKeehan says he has listened to most 
of the outstanding Protestant preachers of Britain 
and America. His choice on this side lies with 
the Dean of St. Paul’s, the Bishops of Durham 
and Birmingham, the Rev. Vernon Storr, and 
the Rev. Leyton Richards, Minister of Carr’s 


Lane, Birmingham. It will be noticed that Mr. 
Richards is the only representative of the Free 
Churches. We believe that it will be of interest 
to readers to compare two of the sermons, making 
the contrast more complete later by purchasing 
the volume. The first sermon in the volume is 
by Dean Inge, and we have given it in shortened 
form in ‘The Christian Year.’ It might be con- 
trasted with Dr. Dwight Hillis’ sermon. The other 
four American preachers chosen are Dr. George 
Angier Gordon, Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, Dr, 
Lynn Harold Hough, and Dr. Frederick Franklin 
Shannon. Dr. Dwight Hillis suggestively takes 
the two texts, ‘He was despised and rejected of 
men ’ (Is 53%), and ‘ The name which is above every 
name’ (Ph 29), and he gives the sermon the title 
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‘ Verdicts of History Reversed.’ Numerous illustra- 
tions abound of verdicts which have been reversed 
at the bar of history in art and literature. ‘In 
Paris the Salon refused Rodin’s first model of the 
“ Thinker,” and urged the sculptor to stick to his 
brick and mortar; but Rodin was not a_hod- 


carrier. Now he ranks with Phidias and Michael 
Angelo. Holland did not know her greatest 
painter. On a winter’s day Rembrandt took a 


painting to the burgomaster. The rich ruler 
scoffed at the canvas, but offered the painter a 
gulder for a loaf of bread. The time came when 
Holland paid 100,000 gulders for that rejected 
canvas.’ So men have reversed their verdict on 
the character and career of Jesus. Dr. Hillis 
gives as an example Jesus’ method of control. 
‘Many leaders, some states, certain races, still 
believe in battleships, bombshells, lyddite, poison 
gases.’ But Jesus proposed to rule society by the 
omnipotence of great ideas. ‘ His first great idea 
was, man is the son of God, and therefore must be 
free. His second idea was the equality of the 
classes, Dives the patrician and Lazarus the beggar 
being alike the sons of God. His third great idea 
was the equality of the races, Jew, Greek, and 
Roman. His fourth great idea was the equality 
of the sexes, for the fishermen and the group of 
women were alike the architects of the new state. 
« . » That there might be no misunderstanding at 
the very outset in proposing his new society that 
was to be ruled by his ideas of justice and love, 
Jesus put at the forefront His symbol, ‘‘I am the 
light of the world” and “ Ye are the light of the 
world.” Light, revelator of things hidden. The 
light, stimulator of things latent and sleeping, the 
light, the disinfectant of things diseased and evil. 
His influence—it works in society as leaven works 
in dough. His grip upon society is strong as steel, 
but soft as silk. . . . We understand omnipotence 
only when we study gravity and watch the sun 
silently lifting many tons of water from the ocean 
into the clouds. Silently and secretly the light 
lifts the sap, creates the forest and the harvests. 
Secretly and silently, through ideas, Jesus builds 
a new soul, a new society, new states. There are 
many hard problems involved in stopping criminals 
and selfish rulers by force and war, but when a 
long time has passed, and men have thought their 
way to the bottom of the question, they will reverse 
their verdict of contempt and decide that Jesus 
was right. The only way to control men and 
States is through great ideas and the guiding prin- 
ciples that can control men as gravity guides the 
plants and stars in their flight through space.’ 
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- Another suggestive idea of Dr. Hillis is that it” 
was by an alliance with the poor that Jesus launched 
His revolutionary programme. Why did He choose 
the poor? First, Dr. Hillis says, because they ~ 
were the neediest class ; secondly, because they 
were in the majority ; and thirdly, because the 
great thinkers and leaders have come from the — 
ranks. For it is poverty that forces men to climb 
the hills of difficulty. ‘Every one of the world’s 
greatest three painters and greatest three sculptors 
began in poverty. The history of the great authors, 
whether historians, philosophers, or poets, is the | 
story of an early struggle with adversity.’ 


Conversion. q 
Every week the readers of ‘ The British Weekly’ © 
have been stirred by an article from the pen of — 
Quo-Usque on such various subjects as Marriage ~ 
and Morality, The Next War, The New Press, © 


Politics and Progress, and The New Preaching. — 
Seventeen of the articles have now been reprinted, / 


with the title Have we Lost our Way? (Hodder & 


Stoughton; 3s. 6d. net). We quote from the ¥ 
chapter on The New Preaching : P| 

‘“ Surely,” said an ex-chairman of one of our ¥ 
denominational unions to me a few years ago, 
“surely you don’t believe in conversion?” I 
replied that I was driven to believe in it, for I had 
seen the incredible thing happen. I have seen a 
waspish virago become a perfect dear. I have © 
known men, converted in the Salvation Army, 
who from the very dregs of the gutter rose to be 
leaders in social and Christian crusades. I have 
listened to. the stories of men converted at the 
Water Street Mission in New York—men who had 
spent years in jail, men who in their despair had ~ 


tried to drown themselves in the river and who © 


for twenty years and more had been clean, honest, 
happy citizens. 

‘Now the preachers of a couple of decades ago — 
used to expect conversions, preach for them, and 
get them. The modern preacher does not seem — 
to expect conversions ; he has ceased to talk about 
them, and he would be rather embarrassed if they — 
occurred.’ 
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